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Che Clabverings. 
Oe 
CHAPTER XXXIV. 


Mr. SavL’s ABODE. 





==. HEN Harry Clavering left 
| London he was not well, 
though he did not care to tell 
himself that he was ill. But 
he had been so harassed by 
his position, was so ashamed 
of himself, and as yet so un- 
| able to see any escape from his 
? misery, that he was sore with 
fatigue and almost worn out 
with trouble. On his arrival 
} at the parsonage, his mother 
at once asked him if: he was 
ill, and received his petulant 
mw denial with an_ ill-satisfied 
= countenance. That there was 
something wrong between him 
and Florence she suspected, 
but at the present moment she 
was not disposed to inquire 
into that matter. Harry’s love- 
affairs had for her a great 
interest, but Fanny’s love- 
affairs at the present moment were paramount in her bosom. Fanny, 
indeed, had become very troublesome since Mr. Saul’s visit to her father. 
On the evening of her conversation with her mother, and on the following 
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2 THE CLAVERINGS. 


morning, Fanny had carried herself with bravery, and Mrs. Clavering had 
been disposed to think that her daughter’s heart was not wounded deeply. 
She had admitted the impossibility of her marriage with Mr. Saul, and 
had never insisted on the strength of her attachment. But no sooner was 
she told that Mr. Saul had been banished from the house, than she took 
upon herself to mope in the most love-lorn fashion, and behaved herself 
as though she were the victim of an all-absorbing passion. Between her 
and her father no word on the subject had been spoken, and even to her 
mother she was silent, respectful, and subdued, as it becomes daughters 
to be who are hardly used when they are in love. Now, Mrs. Clavering 
felt that in this her daughter was not treating her well. 

‘** But you don’t mean to say that she cares for him ?’’ Harry said to 
his mother, when they were alone on the evening of his arrival. 

‘‘ Yes, she cares for him, certainly. As far as I can tell, she cares for 
him very much.” 

‘It is the oddest thing I ever knew in my life. I should have said 
he was the last man in the world for success of that kind.” 

‘* One never can tell, Harry. You see he is a very good young man.” 

‘* But girls don’t fall in love with men because they're good, mother.” 

‘‘T hope they do,—for that and other things together.” 

‘* But he has got none of the other things. What a pity it was that 
he was let to stay here after he first made a fool of himself.”’ 

‘It’s too late to think of that now, Harry. Of course she can’t 
marry him. They would have nothing to live on. I should say that he 
has no prospect of a living.” 

“TI can’t conceive how a man can do such a wicked thing,” said 
Harry, moralizing, and forgetting for a moment his own sins. ‘ Coming 
into a house like this, and in such ‘a position, and then undermining a 
girl’s affections, when he must know that it is quite out of the question 
that he should marry her! I call it downright wicked. It is treachery 
of the worst sort, and coming from a clergyman is of course the more to 
be condemned. I shan’t be slow to tell him my mind.” 

‘You will gain nothing by quarrelling with him.” 

‘¢ But how can I help it, if I am to see him at all?” 

“TI mean that I would not be rough with him. The great thing is 
to make him feel that he should go awayas soon as possible, and renounce 
all idea of seeing Fanny again. You see, your father will have no con- 
versation with him at all, and it is so disagreeable about the services. 
They'll have to meet in the vestry-room on Sunday, and they won’t 
speak. Will not that be terrible ? Anything will be better than that he 
should remain here.”’ 

‘* And what will my father do for a curate ?” 

‘He can’t do anything till he knows when Mr. Saul will go. He 
talks of taking all the services himself.” 

‘He couldn’t do it, mother. He must not think of it. However, 
I'll see Saul the first thing to-morrow.” 
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THE CLAVERINGS. 8 


The next day was Tuesday, and Harry proposed to leave the rectory 
at ten o’clock for Mr. Saul’s lodgings. Before he did so, he had a few 
words with his father, who professed even deeper animosity against 
Mr. Saul than his son. ‘ After that,” he said, ‘I'll believe that a girl 
may fall in love with any man! People say all manner of things about 
the folly of girls; but nothing but this,—nothing short of this,—would 
have convinced me that it was possible that Fanny should have been such 
a fool. An ape of a fellow,—not made like a man,—with a thin hatchet 
face, and unwholesome stubbly chin. Good heavens!” 

‘“« He has talked her into it.” 

‘‘ But he is such an ass. As far as I know him, he can’t say Bo! to 
& goose.” 

‘‘ There I think you are perhaps wrong.” 

‘‘ Upon my word, I’ve never been able to get a word from him except 
about the parish. He is the most uncompanionable fellow. There’s 
Edward Fielding is as active a clergyman as Saul; but Edward Fielding 
has something to say for himself.” 

‘‘ Saul is a cleverer man than Edward is; but his cleverness is of a 
different sort.” 

‘It is of a sort that is very invisible to me. But what does all that 
matter? He hasn’t got a shilling. When I was a curate, we didn’t 
think of doing such things as that.” Mr. Clavering had only been a 
curate for twelve months, and during that time had become engaged to 
his present wife with the consent of every one concerned. ‘‘ But clergy- 
men were gentlemen then. I don’t know what the Church will come to ; 
I don’t indeed.” 

After this Harry went away upon his mission. What a farce it was 
that he should be engaged to make straight the affairs of other people, 
when his own affairs were so very crooked! As he walked up to the old 
farmhouse in which Mr. Saul was living, he thought of this, and acknow- 
ledged to himself that he could hardly make himself in earnest about his 
sister’s affairs, because of his own troubles. He tried to fill himself with 
a proper feeling of dignified wrath and high paternal indignation against 
the poor curate ; but under it all, and at the back of it all, and in front 
of it all, there was ever present to him his own position. Did he wish to 
escape from Lady Ongar; and if so, how was he todo it? And if he 
did not escape from Lady Ongar, how was he ever to hold up his head 
again ? 

He had sent a note to Mr. Saul on the previous evening giving notice 
of his intended visit, and had received an answer, in which the curate 
had promised that he would be at home. He had never before been in 
Mr. Saul’s room, and as he entered it, felt more strongly than ever how 
incongruous was the idea of Mr. Saul as a suitor to his sister. The 
Claverings had always had things comfortable around them. They were a 
people who had ever lived on Brussels carpets, and had seated themselves 
in capacious chairs. Ormolu, damask hangings, and Sévres china were 
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not familiar to them ; but they had never lacked anything that is needed 
for the comfort of the first-class clerical world. Mr. Saul in his abode 
boasted but few comforts. He inhabited a big bed-room, in which there 
was a vast fireplace, and a very small grate,—the grate being very much 
more modern than the fireplace. There was a small rag of a carpet near 
the hearth, and on this stood a large deal table,—a table made of un- 
alloyed deal, without any mendacious paint, putting forward a pretence in 
the direction of mahogany. One wooden Windsor arm-chair—very com- 
fortable in its way—was appropriated to the use of Mr. Saul himself, and 
two other small wooden chairs flanked the other side of the fireplace. 
In one distant corner stood Mr. Saul’s small bed, and in another distant 
corner stood his small dressing-table. Against the wall stood a rickety 
deal press in which he kept his clothes. Other furniture there was 
none. One of the large windows facing towards the farmyard had been 
permanently closed, and in the wide embrasure was placed a portion of 
Mr. Saul’s library,—books which he had brought with him from college ; 
and on the ground under this closed window were arranged the others, 
making a long row, which stretched from the bed to the dressing-table, 
very pervious, I fear, to the attacks of mice. The big table near the 
fireplace was covered with books and papers,—and, alas, with dust ; for 
he had fallen into that terrible habit which prevails among bachelors, of 
allowing his work to remain ever open, never finished, always confused,— 
with papers above books, and books above papers,—looking as though 
no useful product could ever be made to come forth from such chaotic 
elements. But there Mr. Saul composed his sermons, and studied his 
Bible, and followed up, no doubt, some special darling pursuit which his 
ambition dictated. But there he did not eat his meals; that had been 
made impossible by the pile of papers and dust; and his chop, therefore, 
or his broiled rasher, or bit of pig’s fry was deposited for him on the little 
dressing-table, and there consumed. 

Such was the solitary apartment of the gentleman who now aspired to 
the hand of Miss Clavering; and for this accommodation, including 
attendance, he paid the reasonable sum of 10/. per annum. He then had 
60/. left, with which to feed himself, clothe himself like a gentleman,— 
a duty somewhat neglected,—and perform his charities ! 

Harry Clavering, as he looked around him, felt almost ashamed of his 
sister. The walls were whitewashed, and stained in many places; and the 
floor in the middle of the room seemed to be very rotten. What young 
man who has himself dwelt ever in comfort would like such a house for 
his sister? Mr. Saul, however, came forward with no marks of visible 
shame on his face, and greeted his visitor frankly with an open hand. 
‘* You came down from London yesterday, I suppose ?”’ said Mr. Saul. 

‘‘ Just so,” said Harry. 

“Take a seat;” and Mr. Saul suggested the arm-chair, but Harry 
contented himself with one of the others. ‘I hope Mrs. Clavering is 
well?” ** Quite well,” said Harry, cheerfully. ‘ And your father,—and 
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sister? ’’ ‘‘ Quite well, thank you,” said Harry, very stiffly. ‘‘I would 
have come down to you at the rectory,” said Mr. Saul, “ instead of 
bringing you up here; only, as you have heard, no doubt, I and your 
father have unfortunately had a difference.” This Mr. Saul said without any 
apparent effort, and then left Harry to commence the further conversation. 

‘“ Of course, you know what I’m come here about?” said Harry. 

‘Not exactly ; at any rate not so clearly but what I would wish you 
to tell me.” 

‘¢ You have gone to my father as a suitor for my sister’s hand.” 

‘¢ Yes, I have.” 

‘«‘ Now you must know that that is altogether impossible,—a thing not 
to be even talked of.” 

‘‘So your father says. I need not tell you that I was very sorry to 
hear him speak in that way.” 

‘But, my dear fellow, you can’t really be in earnest? You can’t 
suppose it possible that he would allow such an engagement ?” 

‘‘ As to the latter question, I have no answer to give; but I certainly 
was,—and certainly am in earnest.’ 

‘‘ Then I must say that I think you have a very erroneous idea of what 
the conduct of a gentleman should be.”’ 

‘‘ Stop a moment, Clavering,” said Mr. Saul, rising, and standing with 
ris back to the big fireplace. ‘Don’t allow yourself to say in a hurry 
words which you will afterwards regret. I do not think you can have 
intended to come here and tell me that I am not a gentleman.” 

‘‘T don’t want to have an argument with you; but you must give it 
up; that’s all.” 

‘Give what up? If you mean give up your sister, I certainly shall 
never do that. She may give me up, and if you have anything to say on 
that head, you had better say it to her.” 

‘«‘ What right can you have,—without a shilling in the world 

‘‘T should have no right to marry her in such a condition,—with 
your father’s consent or without it. It is a thing which I have never pro- 
posed to myself for a moment,—or to her.” 

‘¢ And what have you proposed to yourself?” 

Mr. Saul paused a moment before he spoke, looking down at the dusty 
heap upon his table, as though hoping that inspiration might come to him 
from them. ‘I will tell you what I have proposed,” said he at last, ‘as 
nearly as I can put it into words. I propose to myself to have the image 
in my heart of one human being whom I can love above all the world 
beside ; I propose to hope that I, as others, may some day marry, and 
that she whom I so love may become my wife; I propose to bear with 
such courage as I can much certain delay, and probable absolute failure 
in all this ; and I propose also to expect,—no, hardly to expect,—that that 
which I will do for her, she will do for me. Now you know all my mind, 
and you may be sure of this, that I will instigate your sister to no dis- 
obedience.” 
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‘“‘ Of course she will not see you again.” 

‘‘T shall think that hard after what has passed between us; but I 
certainly shall not endeavour to see her clandestinely.” 

‘‘ And under these circumstances, Mr. Saul, of course you must 
leave us.” 

‘* So your father says.” 

<¢ But leave us at once, Imean. It cannot be comfortable that you and 
my father should go on in the parish together in this way.” 

‘* What does your father mean by ‘ at once ?’”’ 

‘“‘ The sooner the better ; say in two months’ time at furthest.” 

‘“‘ Very well. I will go in two months’ time. I have no other home 
to go to, and no other means of livelihood ; but as your father wishes it, 
I will go at the end of two months. As I comply with this, I hope my 
request to see your sister once before I go will not be refused 

*< Tt could do no good, Mr. Saul.” 

“To me it would do great good,—and, as I think, no harm to her.” 

‘My father, I am sure, will not allow it. Indeed, why should he ? 
Nor, as I understand, would my sister wish it.” 

‘¢ Has she said so?” 

‘‘ Not to me; but she has acknowledged that any idea of a marriage 
between herself wl you is quite impossible, and after that I’m sure she'll 
have too much sense to wish for an interview. it eae’ is anything further 
hat I can do for you, I shall be most happy.” ' Mr. Saul did not see 
that Harry Clavering could do anything for him, and then Harry took his 
leave. The rector, when he heard of the arrangement, expressed himself 
as in some sort satisfied. One month would have been better than two, 
but then it could hardly be expected that Mr. Saul could take himself away 
instantly, — looking for a hole in which to lay his head d. ‘Of course 


it is understood that he is not to see her?” the rector said. In answer to 
this, Harry explained what had taken place, i, NR his ov that 
Mr. Saul would, at any rate, keep his word. ‘‘ Interview, indeed!” said 


the rector. ‘It is the man’s audacity that most astonishes me. It passes 
me to —_ how such a fellow can dare to propose such a thing. What is 

that he expects as the end of it?” Then Harry endeavoured to repeat 
var Mr. Saul had said as to his own expectations, but he was quite aware 
that he failed to make his father understand those expectations as he had 
understood them when the words came from Mr. Saul’s own mouth. 
Harry Clavering had acknowledged to himself that it was impossible not 
to respect the poor curate. 

"To Mrs. Clavering, of course, fell the task of explaining to Fanny what 
had been done, and what was going to be done. ‘He is to go away, my 
lear, at the end of two months. 

‘“‘ Very well, mamma.” 

‘ And, of course, you and he are not to ‘mtoet before that.” 

‘‘ Of course not, if you and papa say so.’ 

‘“‘T have told your papa that it will only be necessary to tell you this, 
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and that then you can go to your school just as usual, if you please. 
Neither papa nor I would doubi your word for a moment.” 

‘But what can I do if he comes to me?” asked Fanny, almost 
whimpering. 

‘¢ He has said that he will not, and we do not doubt his word either. 

‘‘ That I am sure you need not. Whatever anybody may say, Mr. Saul 
is as much a gentleman as though he had the best living in the diocese. 
No one ever knew him break his word,—not a hair’s breadth,—or do— 
anything else—that he ought—not to do.’’ And Fanny, as she pyro- 


” 


nounced this rather strong eulogium, began to sob. Mrs. Clavering felt that 
I'anny was headstrong, and almost ill-natured, in speaking in this tone of 
her lover, after the manner in which she had been treated; but there 
could be no use in discussing Mr. Saul’s virtues, and therefore she let the 
matter drop. ‘If you will take my advice,” she,said, ‘‘ you will go about 
your occupations just as usual. You'll soon recover your spirits in that 
way.” 

‘‘T don’t want to recover my spirits,” said Fanny ; ‘ but if you wish it 
T'll go on with the schools.” 

It was quite manifest now that Fanny intended to play the réle of a 
broken-hearted young lady, and to regard the absent Mr. Saul with 
passionate devotion. That this should be so Mrs. Clavering felt to be the 
more cruel, because no such tendencies had been shown before the paternal 
sentence against Mr. Saul had been passed. Fanny in telling her own 
tale had begun by declaring that any such an engagement was an impos- 
sibility. She had not asked permission to have Mr. Saul for a lover. 
She had given no hint that she even hoped for such permission. But now 
when that was done which she herself had almost dictated, she took upon 
herself to live as though she were ill-used as badly as a heroine in a castle 
among the Apennines! And in this way she would really become deeply 
in love with Mr. Saul ;—thinking of all which Mrs. Clavering almost 
regretted that the edict of banishment had gone forth. Ii would, perhaps, 
have been better to Have left Mr. Saul to go about the parish, and to have 
laughed Fanny out of her fancy. But it was too late now for that, and 
Mrs. Clavering said nothing further on the subject to any one. 

On the day following his visit to the farm house, Harry Clavering was 
unwell,—too unwell to go back to London ; and on the next day he was 
ill in bed. Then it was that he got his mother to write to Mrs. Burton ;— 
and then also he told his mother a part of his troubles. When the letter 
vas written he was very anxious to see it, and was desirous that it should 
be specially worded, and so written as to make Mrs. Burton certain that 
he was in truth too ill to come to London, though not ill enough to create 
alarm. ‘¢ Why not simply let me say that you are kept here for a day or 
two ?”” asked Mrs. Clavering. 

‘‘ Because I promised that I would be in Onslow Terrace to-morrow, 
and she must not think that I would stay away if I could avoid it.” 

Then Mrs. Clavering closed the letter and directed it. When she 
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had done that, and put on it the postage-stamp, she asked in a voice that 
was intended to be indifferent whether Florence was in London; and, 
hearing that she was so, expressed her surprise that the letter should not 
be written to Florence. 

‘* My engagement was with Mrs. Burton,” said Harry. 

‘‘T hope there is nothing wrong between you and Florence ?”’ said his 
mother. To this question, Harry made no immediate answer, and Mrs. 
Clavering was afraid to press it. But after a while he recurred to the 
subject himself. ‘* Mother,” he said, ‘things are wrong between Florence 
and me.” 

‘*Oh, Harry ;—what has she done ?”’ 

‘¢ Tt is rather what have I done? As for her, she has simply trusted 
herself to a man who has been false to her.” 

‘“‘ Dear Harry, do not say that. What is it that you mean? It is not 
true about Lady Ongar ?” 

‘Then you have heard, mother. Of course I do not know what you 
have heard, but it can hardly be worse than the truth. But you must not 
blame her. Whatever fault there may be, is all mine.” Then he told her 
much of what had occurred in Bolton Street. We may suppose that he 
said nothing of that mad caress,—nothing, perhaps, of the final promise 
which he made to Julia as he last passed out of her presence ; but he did 
give her to understand that he had in some way returned to his old 
passion for the woman whom he had first loved. 

I should describe Mrs. Clavering in language too highly eulogistic were 
I to lead the reader to believe that she was altogether averse to such 
advantages as would accrue to her son from a marriage so brilliant as that 
which he might now make with the grandly dowered widow of the late 
earl. Mrs. Clavering by no means despised worldly goods; and she had, 
moreover, an idea that her highly gifted son was better adapted to the 
spending than to the making of money. It had come to be believed at 
the rectory that though Harry had worked very hard at college,—as is the 
case with many highly born young gentlemen,—and though he would, 
undoubtedly, continue to work hard if he were thrown among congenial 
occupations,—such as politics and the like,—nevertheless, he would never 
excel greatly in any drudgery that would be necessary for the making of 
money. ‘There had been something to be proud of in this, but there had, 
of course, been more to regret. But now if Harry were to marry Lady 
Ongar, all trouble on that score would be over. But poor Florence ! 
When Mrs. Clavering allowed herself to think of the matter she knew that 
Florence’s claims should be held as paramount. And when she thought 
further and thought seriously, she knew also that Harry’s honour and 
Harry’s happiness demanded that he should be true to the girl to whom 
his hand had been promised. And, then, was not Lady Ongar’s name 
tainted ? It might be that she had suffered cruel ill-usage in this. It 
might be that no such taint had been deserved. Mrs. Clavering could 
plead the injured woman’s cause when speaking of it without any close 
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reference to her own belongings ; but it would have been very grievous to 
her, even had there been no Florence Burton in the case, that her son 
should make his fortune by marrying a woman as to whose character the 
world was in doubt. 

She came to him late in the evening when his sister and father had 
just left him, and sitting with her hand upon his, spoke one word, which 
perhaps had more weight with Harry than any word that had yet been 
spoken. ‘‘ Have you slept, dear?” she said. 

** A little before my father came in.” 

‘‘ My darling,” she said,—‘‘ you will be true to Florence; will you 
not ?”” Then there was a pause. ‘‘ My own Harry, tell me that you will 
be true where your truth is due.” 

‘¢T will, mother,” he said. 

‘‘ My own boy; my darling boy; my own true gentleman!’’ Harry 
felt that he did not deserve the praise; but praise undeserved, though it 
may be satire in disguise, is often very useful. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 
PARTING. 


On the next day Harry was not better, but the doctor still said that there 
was no cause for alarm. He was suffering from a low fever, and his 
sister had better be kept out of his room. He would not sleep, and was 
restless, and it might be some time before he could return to London. 

Early in the day the rector came into his son’s bedroom, and told him 
and his mother, who was there, the news which he had just heard from 
the great house. ‘‘ Hugh has come home,” he said, ‘and is going out 
yachting for the rest of the summer. They are going to Norway in Jack 
Stuart’s yacht. Archie is going with them.” Now Archie was known to 
be a great man in a yacht, cognizant of ropes, well up in booms and spars, 
very intimate with bolts, and one to whose hands a tiller came as naturally 
as did the saddle of a steeple-chase horse to the legs of his friend Doodles. 
‘«¢ They are going to fish,’’ said the rector. 

sut Jack Stuart’s yacht is only a river-boat,—or just big enough for 
Cowes harbour, but nothing more,’’ said Harry, roused in his bed to some 
excitement by the news. 

‘‘T know nothing about Jack Stuart or his boat either,” said the 
rector; ‘‘ but that’s what they told me. He’s down here, at any rate, 
for I saw the servant that came with him.” 

‘‘ What a shame it is,’”’ said Mrs. Clavering,—“ a scandalous shame.” 

‘‘ You mean his going away ?”’ said the rector. 

“‘ Of course I do ;—his leaving her here by herself, all alone. He can 
have no heart ;—after losing her child and suffering as she has done. It 
makes me ashamed of my own name.” 


’ 
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‘‘ You can’t alter him, my dear. He has his good qualities and his 
bad,—and the bad ones are by far the more conspicuous.” 

‘‘T don’t know any good qualities he has.” 

‘‘ He does not get into debt. He will not destroy the property. He 
will leave the family after him as well off as it was before him,—and 
though he is a hard man, he does nothing actively cruel. Think of Lord 
Ongar, and then you'll remember that there are worse men than Hugh. 
Not that I like him. I am never comfortable for a moment in his 
presence. I always feel that he wants to quarrel with me, and that 
I almost want to quarrel with him.” 

‘“‘T detest him,” said Harry, from beneath the bedclothes. 

‘‘' You won't be troubled with him any more this summer, for he means 
to be off in less than a week.” 

‘* And what is she to do?” asked Mrs. Clavering. 

‘‘ Live here as she has done ever since Julia married. I don’t see 
that it will make much difference to her. He’s never with her when he’s 
in England, and I should think she must be more comfortable without him 
than with him.” 

‘‘ It’s a great catch for Archie,” said Harry. 

‘¢ Archie Clavering is a fool,”’ said Mis. Clavering. 

‘They say he understands a yacht,” said the rector, who then left the 
room. 

The rector’s news was all true. Sir Hugh Clavering had come down 
to the Park, and had announced his intention of going to Norway in Jack 
Stuart’s yacht. Archie also had been invited to join the party. Sir Hugh 
intended to leave the Thames in about a week, and had not thoughi 
it necessary to give his wife any intimation of the fact, till he told her 
himself of his intention. He took, I think, a delight in being thus over- 
harsh in his harshness to her. He proved to himself thus not only that 
he was master, but that he would be master without any let or drawback, 
without compunctions, and even without excuses for his ill-conduct. 
There should be no plea put in by him in his absences, that he had 
only gone to catch a few fish, when his intentions had been other than 
piscatorial. He intended to do as he liked now and always,—and cs 
intended that his wife should know that such was his intention. She 
was now childless, and therefore he had no other terms to keep with her 
than those which appertained to her necessities for bed and board. 
There was the house, and she might live in it; and there were the 
butchers and the bakers, and other tradesmen to supply her wants. Nay; 
—there were the old carriage and the old horses at her disposa ul, if they 
could be of any service to her. Such were Sir Hugh Clavering’s ideas as 
to the bonds inflicted upon him by his marriage vows. 

‘I’m going to Norway next week.” It was thus Sir Hugh communi- 
cated his intention to his wife within ive minutes of their first greeting. 

“‘To Norway, Hugh?” 

** Yes ;—why not to Norway? I and one or two others have got 
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some fishing there. Archie is going too. It will keep him from spending 
his money ;—or rather from spending money which isn’t his.” 

‘ And for how long will you be gone ?” 

It was part of Sir Hugh Clavering’s theory as to these matters that 
there should be no lying in the conduct of them. He would not condescend 
to screen any part of his doings by a falsehood ;—so he answered this 
question with exact truth. 

‘‘T don’t suppose wo shell be back before October.” 

‘¢ Not before October ?”’ 

“No. We are talking of putting in on the coast of Normandy some- 
where ; and probably may run down to Brittany. I shall be back, at any 
rate, for the hunting. As for the partridges, the game has gone so 
much to the devil here, that they are not worth coming for.” 

‘‘ You'll be away four months!” 

‘‘T suppose I shall if I don’t come back till October.” Then he left 
her, calculating that she would have considered the matter before he 
returned, and have decided that no good could come to her from com- 
plaint. She knew his purpose now, and would no doubt reconcile herself 
to it quickly ;—perhaps with a few tears, which would not hurt him if he 
did not see them. 

But this blow was almost more than Lady Clavering could bear,—was 
more than she could bear in silence. Why she should have grudged her 
husband his trip abroad, seeing that his presence in England could hardly 
have been a solace to her, it is hard to understand. Had he remained in 
England, he would rarely have been at Clavering Park; and when he was 
at the Park he would rarely have given her the benefit of his society. 
When they were together he was usually scolding her, or else sitting in 
gloomy silence, as though that phase of his life was almost insupportable 
to him. He was so unusually disagreeable in his intercourse with her, 
that his absence, one would think, must be preferable to his presence. 
But women can bear anything better than desertion. Cruelty is bad, but 
neglect is worse than cruelty, and desertion worse even than neglect. To 
be treated as though she were not in existence, or as though her existence 
were a nuisance simply to be endured, and, as far as possible, to be for- 
gotten, was more than even Lady Clavering could bear without complaint. 
When sien husband left her, she sat meditating how she might turn against 
her oppressor. She was a woman not apt for fighting,—unlike her sister, 
who knew well how to use the eudgels in her own behalf; she was timid, 
not gifted with a full flow of words, prone to sink and bieioinie dependent ; 
but she,—even she,—with all these deficiencies, —felt that she must make 
some stand against the outrage to which she was now to be subjected. 

‘“‘ Hugh,” she said, when next she saw him, “you can’t really mean 
that you are going to leave me from this time till the winter ?” 

‘‘T said nothing about the winter.” 

‘¢ Well,—till October ?” 

‘‘T said that I was going 
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“I cannot believe it, Hugh ; I cannot bring myself to think that you — 


will be so cruel.” 

‘* Look here, Hermy, if you take to calling names I won’t stand it.” 

‘¢ And I won’t stand it, either. What amItodo? Am I to be here 
in this dreadful barrack of a house all alone? How would you like it? 
Would you bear it for one month, let alone four or five? I won’t remain 
here ; I tell you that fairly.” 

‘* Where do you want to go?”’ 

**T don’t want to go anywhere, but I'll go away somewhere and die ; 
—I will indeed. I'll destroy myself, or something.” 

‘‘Psha!” 

‘Yes ; of course it’s a joke to you. What have I done to deserve 
this ? Have I ever done anything that you told me not? It’s all becausa 
of Hughy,—my darling,—so it is; and it’s cruel of you, and not like a 
husband ; and it’s not manly. It’s very cruel. I didn’t think anybody 
would have been so cruel as you are to me.’’ Then she broke down and 
burst into tears. 

‘“‘ Have you done, Hermy ?”’ said her husband. 

‘“‘No; I’ve not done.” 

‘* Then go on again,” said he. 

But in truth she had done, and could only repeat her last accusation. 
‘‘ You’re very, very cruel.” 

‘* You said that before.” 

‘‘ And I'll say it again. I'll tell everybody ; soI will. Ill tell your 
uncle at the rectory, and he shall speak to you.” 

‘‘ Look here, Hermy ; I can bear a deal of nonsense from you because 
some women are given to talk nonsense ; but if I find you telling tales 
about me out of this house, and especially to my uncle, or indeed to any- 
body, I'll let you know what it is to be cruel.” 

‘* You can’t be worse than you are.” 

‘Don’t try me; that’s all. And as I suppose you have now said all 
that you’ve got to say, if you please we will regard that subject as finished.”’ 
The poor woman had said all that she could say, and had no further means 
of carrying on the war. In her thoughts she could do so; in her thoughts 
she could wander forth out of the gloomy house in the night, and perish 
in the damp and cold, leaving a paper behind her to tell the world that 
her husband’s cruelty had brought her to that pass. Or she would go to 
Julia and leave him for ever. Julia, she thought, would still receive her. 
But as to one thing she had certainly made up her mind; she would go 
with her complaint to Mrs. Clavering at the rectory, let her lord and 
master show his anger in whatever form he might please. 

The next day Sir Hugh himself made her a proposition which some- 
what softened the aspect of affairs. This he did in his usual voice, with 
something of a smile on his face, and speaking as though he were altogether 
oblivious of the scenes of yesterday. ‘‘I was thinking, Hermy,” he said, 
‘‘that you might have Julia down here while I am away.” 
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‘“‘ Have Julia here?” 

“Yes; why not? She'll come, I’m sure, when she knows that my 
back is turned.” 

‘‘T’ve never thought about asking her,—at least not lately.” 

“No; of course. But you might as well do so now. It seems that 
she never goes to Ongar Park, and, as far as I can learn, never ieee I'm 
going to see her myself.” 

‘< You going to see her ?” 

‘Yes; Lord Ongar’s people want to know whether she can be induced 
to give up the place ; that is, to sell her interest in it. Ihave promised to 
see her. Do you write her a letter first, and tell her that I want to see 
her; and ask her also to come here as soon as she can leave London.” 

‘¢ But wouldn’t the lawyers do it better than you?” 

‘¢ Well ;—one would think so; but Iam commissioned to make her a 
kind of apology from the whole Courton family. They fancy they’ve been 
hard upon her; and, by George, I believe they have. I may be able to 
say a word for myself too. If she isn’t a fool she’ll put her anger in her 
pocket, and come down to you.” 

Lady Clavering liked the idea of having her sister with her, but she 
was not quite meek enough to receive the permission now given her as full 
compensation for the injury done. She said that she would do as he had 
bidden her, and then went back to her own grievances. ‘‘I don’t suppose 
Julia, even if she would come for a little time, would find it very pleasant 
to live in such a place as this, all alone.” 

‘‘She wouldn’t be all alone when you are with her,” said Hugh, 
eruffly, and then again went out, leaving his wife to become used to her 
misfortune by degrees. 

It was not surprising that Lady Clavering should dislike her solitude 
at Clavering Park house, nor surprising that Sir Hugh should find the 
place disagreeable. The house was a large, square, stone building, with none 
of the prettinesses of modern country-houses about it. The gardens were 
away from the house, and the cold desolate flat park came up close around 
the windows. The rooms were large and lofty,—very excellent for the 
purpose of a large household, but with nothing of that snug, pretty com- 
fort which solitude requires for its solace. The furniture was old and 
heavy, and the hangings were dark in colour. Lady Clavering when alone 
there,—and she generally was alone,—never entered the rooms on the 
ground-floor. Nor did she ever pass through the wilderness of a hall by 
which the front-door was to be reached. Throughout more than half her 
days she never came downstairs at all; but when she did so, preparatory 
to being dragged about the parish lanes in the old family carriage, she was 
let out at a small side-door; and so it came to pass that during the 
absences of the lord of the mansion, the shutters were not even moved 
from any of the lower windows. Under such circumstances there can be 
no wonder that Lady Clavering regarded the place as a prison. ‘I wish 
you could come upon it unawares, and see how gloomy it is,” she said to 
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him. ‘I don’t think you'd stand it alone for two days, let alone all 
your life.” 

« T’'li shut it up altogether if you like,” said he. 

«¢ And where am I to go ?”’ she asked. 

** ‘You can go to Moor Hall if you please.” Now Moor Hall was a 
small house, standing on a small property belonging to Sir Hugh, in that 
part of Devonshire which lies north of Dartmoor, somewhere near the 
Holsworthy region, and which is perhaps as ugly, as desolate, and as 
remote as any part of England. Lady Clavering had heard much of Moor 
Hall, and dreaded it as the heroine, made to live in the big grim castle 
low down among the Apennines, dreads the smaller and grimmer castle 
which is known to exist somewhere higher up in the mountains. 

** Why couldn’t I go to Brighton ?”’ said Lady Clavering boldly. 

"« Because I don’t choose it,” said Sir Hugh. After that she did go to 
the rectory, and told Mrs. Clavering all her troubles. She had written to 
her sister, having, however, delayed the doing of this for two or three days, 
and she had not at this time received an answer from Lady Ongar. Nor 
did she hear from her sister till after Sir Hugh had left her. It was on 
the day before his departure that she went to the rectory, finding herself 
driven to this act of rebellion by his threat of Moor Hall. ‘I will never 
go there unless I am dragged there by force,” she said to Mrs. Clavering. 

‘‘T don’t think he means that,” said Mrs. Clavering. ‘He only 
wants to make you understand that you’d better remain at the Park.” 

‘‘ But if you knew what a house it is to be all alone in!” 

‘‘ Dear Hermione, Ido know! But you must come to us oftener, and 
let us endeavour to make it better for you.” 

‘“‘ But how can I do that ? How can I come to his uncle’s house, just 
because my own husband has made my own home so wretched that I 
cannot bear it. I’m ashamed to do that. I ought not to be telling you all 
this, of course. I don’t know what he’d do if he knew it; but it is so 
hard to bear it all without telling some one.” 

‘¢ My poor dear!” 

‘*T sometimes think I'll ask Mr. Clavering to speak to him, and to tell 
him at once that I will not submit to it any longer. Of course he would 
be mad with rage, but if he were to kill me I should like it better than 
having to go on in this way. I’m sure he is only waiting for me to die.” 

Mrs. Clavering said all that she could to comfort the poor woman, but 
there was not much that she could say. She had strongly advocated the 
plan of having Lady Ongar at the Park, thinking perhaps that Harry would 
be more safe while that lady was at Clavering, than he might perhaps be 
if she remained in London. But Mrs. Clavering doubted much whether 
Lady Ongar would consent to make such a visit. She regarded Lady Ongar 
as a hard, worldly, pleasure-seeking woman,—sinned against perhaps in 
much, but also sinning in much herself,—to whom the desolation of the 
Park would be even more unendurable than it was to the elder sister. 
But of this, of course, she said nothing. Lady Clavering left her, some- 
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what quieted, if not comforted ; and went back to pass her last evening 
with her husband. 

‘‘ Upon second thought, I'll go by the first train,” he said, as he saw 
her for a moment before she went up to dress. ‘I shall have to be off 
from here a little after six, but I don’t mind that in summer.” Thus she 
was to be deprived of such gratification as there might have been in 
breakfasting with him on the last morning! It might be hard to say in 
what that gratification would have consisted. She must by this time have 
learned that his presence gave her none of the pleasures usually expected 
from society. He slighted her in everything. He rarely vouchsafed to 
her those little attentions which all women expect from all gentlemen. 
If he handed her a plate, or cut for her a morsel of bread from the loaf, 
he showed by his manner and by his brow that the doing so was a 
nuisance to him. At their meals he rarely spoke to her,—having always 
at breakfast a paper or a book before him, and at dinner devoting his 
attention to a dog at his feet. Why should she have felt herself cruelly 
ill-used in this matter of his last breakfast,—so cruelly ill-used that she 
wept afresh over it as she dressed herself,—seeing that she would lose so 
little? Because she loved the man ;—loved him, though she now thought 
that she hated him. We very rarely, I fancy, love those whose love we 
have not either possessed or expected,—or at any rate for whose love we 
have not hoped; but when it has once existed, ill-usage will seldom 
destroy it. Angry as she was with the man, ready as she was to 
complain of him, to rebel against him,—perhaps to separate herself from 
him for ever, nevertheless she found it to be a eruel grievance that she 
should not sit at table with him on the morning of his going. ‘‘ Jackson 
shall bring me a cup of coffee as I’m dressing,” he said, ‘and I'll 
breakfast at the club.” She knew that there was no reason for this, 
except that breakfasting at his club was more agreeable to him than 
breakfasting with his wife. 

She had got rid of her tears before she came down to dinner, but still 
she was melancholy and almost lachrymose. This was the last night, and 
she felt that something special ought to be said; but she did not know 
what she expected, or what it was that she herself wished to say. I think 
that she was longing for an opportunity to forgive him,—only that he 
would not be forgiven. If he would have spoken one soft word to her, 
she would have accepted that one word as an apology ; but no such word 
came. He sat opposite to her at dinner, drinking his wine and feeding 
his dog; but he was no more gracious to her at this dinner than he had 
been on any former day. She sat there pretending to eat, speaking a dull 
word now and then, to which his answer was a monosyllable, looking out at 
him from under her eyes, through the candlelight, to see whether any 
feeling was moving him; and then having pretended to eat a couple of 
strawberries she left him to himself. Still, however, this was not the 
last. There would come some moment for an embrace,—for some cold 
half-embrace, in which he would be forced to utter something of a farewell. 
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He, when he was left alone, first turned his mind to the subject of 
Jack Stuart and his yacht. He had on that day received a letter from a 
noble friend,—a friend so noble that he was able to take liberties even 
with Sir Hugh Clavering,—in which his noble friend had told him that he 
was a fool to trust himself on so long an expedition in Jack Stuart's little 


boat. Jack, the noble friend said, knew nothing of the matter, and as for ° 


the masters who were hired for the sailing of such crafts, their only object 
was to keep out as long as possible, with an eye to their wages and per- 
quisites. It might be all very well for Jack Stuart, who had nothing in 
the world to lose but his life and his yacht ; but his noble friend thought 
that any such venture on the part of Sir Hugh was simple tomfoolery. 
But Sir Hugh was an obstinate man, and none of the Claverings were 
easily made afraid by personal danger. Jack Stuart might know nothing 
about the management of a boat, but Archie did. And as for the small- 
ness of the*craft,—he knew of a smaller craft which had been out on the 
Norway coast during the whole of the last season. So he drove that 
thought away from his mind, with no strong feelings of gratitude towards 
his noble friend. 

And then for a few moments he thought of his own home. What had 
his wife done for him, that he should put himself out of his way to do 
much for her? She had brought him no money. She had added nothing 
either by her wit, beauty, or rank to his position in the world. She had 
given him no heir. What had he received from her that he should endure 
her commonplace conversation, and washed-out, dowdy prettinesses ? 
Perhaps some momentary feeling of compassion, some twang of conscience, 
came across his heart, as he thought of it all; but if so he checked it 
instantly, in accordance with the teachings of his whole life. He had 
made his reflections on all these things, and had tutored his mind to 
certain resolutions, and would not allow himself to be carried away by 
any womanly softness. She had her house, her carriage, her bed, her 
board, and her clothes ; and seeing how very little she herself had con- 
tributed to the common fund, her husband determined that in having 
those things she had all that she had a right to claim. Then he drank a 
glass of sherry, and went into the drawing-room with that hard smile 
upon his face, which he was accustomed to wear when he intended to 
signify to his wife that she might as well make the best of existing things, 
and not cause unnecessary trouble, by giving herself airs or assuming that 
she was unhappy. 

He had his cup of coffee, and she had her cup of tea, and she made 
one or two little attempts at saying something special,—something that 
might lead to a word or two as to their parting; but he was careful and 
crafty, and she was awkward and timid,—and she failed. He had 
hardly been there an hour, when looking at his watch he declared that it 
was ten o'clock, and that he would go to bed. Well; perhaps it might 
be best to bring it to an end, and to go through this embrace, and have 
done with it! Any tender word that was to be spoken on either side, it 
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was now clear to her, must be spoken in that last farewell. There was a 
tear in her eye as she rose to kiss him ; but the tear was not there of her 
own good will, and she strove to get rid of it without his seeing it. As 
he spoke he also rose, and having lit for himself a bed-candle was ready to 
go. ‘*Good-by, Hermy,” he said, submitting himself, with the candle 
in his hand, to the inevitable embrace. 

‘‘Good-by, Hugh; and God bless you,” she said, putting her arms 
round his neck. ‘‘ Pray,—pray take care of yourself.” 

‘‘ All right,” he said. His position with the candle was awkward, and 
he wished that it might be over. 

But she had a word prepared which she was determined to utter,— 
poor weak creature that she was. She still had her arm round his 
shoulders, so that he could not escape without shaking her off, and her 
forehead was almost resting on his bosom. ‘‘ Hugh,” she said, ‘you 
must not be angry with me for what I said to you.” 

‘* Very well,” said he ;—‘‘I won't.” 

‘«‘ And, Hugh,” said she; ‘‘ of course I can’t like your going. 

** Oh, yes, you will,” said he. 

‘No ;—I can’t like it; but, Hugh, I will not think ill of it any more. 
Only be here as much as you can when you come home.” 

‘‘ All right,” said he; then he kissed her forehead and escaped from 
her, and went his way, telling himself, as he went, that she was a 
fool. 

That was the last he saw of her,—before his yachting commenced ; 
but she,—poor fool,—was up by times in the morning, and, peeping out 
between her curtains as the early summer sun glanced upon her eyelids, 
saw him come forth from the porch and descend the great steps, and get 
into his dog-cart and drive himself away. Then, when the sound of the 
gig-could be no longer heard, and when her eyes could no longer catch the 
last expiring speck of his hat, the poor fool took herself to bed again and 
cried herself to sleep. 


” 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
CAPTAIN CLAVERING MAKES HIS LAST ATTEMPT. 


Tue yachting scheme was first proposed to Archie by his brother Hugh. 
“Jack says that he can make a berth for you, and you’d better come,” 
said the elder brother, understanding that when his edict had thus gone 
forth, the thing was as good as arranged. ‘‘ Jack finds the boat and men, 
and I find the grub and wine,—and pay for the fishing,” said Hugh; ‘so 
you need not make any bones about it.” Archie was not disposed to 
make any bones about it as regarded his acceptance either of the berth or 
of the grub and wine, and as he would be expected to earn his passage by 
his work, there was no necessity for any scruple ; but there arose the ques- 
tion whether he had not got more important fish to fry. He had not as yet 
VOL. xV.—nNo,. 85. 2. 
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made his proposal to Lady Ongar, and although he now knew that he had 
nothing to hope from the Russian Spy,—nevertheless he thought that he 
might as well try his own hand at the venture. His resolution on this 
head was always stronger after dinner than before, and generally became 
stronger and more strong as the evening advanced ;—so that he usually 
went to bed with a firm determination “ to pop,” as he called it to his 
friend Doodles, early on the next day; but distance affected him as well 
as the hour of the day, and his purpose would become surprisingly cool 
in the neighbourhood of Bolton Street. When, however, his brother 
suggested that he should be taken altogether away from the scene of 
action, he thought of the fine income and of Ongar Park with pangs 
of regret, and ventured upon a mild remonstrance. ‘‘ But there’s this 
affair of Julia, you know,” said he. 

*‘ T thought that was all off,” said Hugh. 

“O dear, no; not off at all. I haven’t asked her yet.” 

** T know you've not; and I don’t suppose you ever will.” 

‘* Yes, I shall ;—that is to say, I mean it. Iwas advised not to be 
in too much of a hurry; that is to say, I thought it best to let her settle 
down a little after her first seeing me.” 

‘** To recover from her confusion ?” 

‘* Well, not exactly that. I don’t suppose she was confused.” 

**T should say not. My idea is that you haven’t a ghost of chance, 
and that as you haven’t done anything all this time, you need not trouble 
yourself now.” 

** But I have done something,” said Archie, thinking of his seventy 
pounds. 

‘** You may as well give it up, for she means to marry Harry.” 

“Hel” 

«But I tell you she does. While you’ve been thinking he’s been 
doing. From what I hear he may have her to-morrow for the asking.” 

‘* But he’s engaged to that girl whom they had with them down at the 
rectory,” said Archie, in a tone which showed with what horror he should 
regard any inconstancy towards Florence Burton on the part of Harry 

lavering. 

‘What does that matter ? You don’t suppose he'll let seven thousand 
a year slip through his fingers because he had promised to marry a little 
girl like her? If her people choose to proceed against him they'll make 
him pay swinging damages ; that is all.” 

Archie did not like this idea at all, and became more than ever intent on 
his own matrimonial prospects. He almost thought that he had a right to 
Lady Ongar’s money, and he certainly did think that a monstrous injustice 
was done to him by this idea of a marriage between her and his cousin. 
‘*T mean to ask her as I’ve gone so far, certainly,” said he. 

** You can do as you like about that.” 

‘Yes; of course I can do as I like; but when a fellow has gone in 
for a thing, he likes to see it through.” He was still thinking of the 
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seventy pounds which he had invested, and which he could now recover 
only out of Lady Ongar’s pocket. 

‘«‘ And you mean to say you won't come to Norway ?” 

‘Well; if she accepts me a 

“If she accepts you,” said Hugh, ‘of course you can’t come; but 
supposing she don’t?” 

‘In that case, I might as well do that as anything else,” said 
Archie. Whereupon Sir Hugh signified to Jack Stuart that Archie would 
join the party, and went down to Clavering with no misgiving on that 
head. 

Some few days after this there was another little dinner at the 
military club, to which no one was admitted but Archie and his friend 
Doodles. Whenever these prandial consultations were held, Archie paid 
the bill. There were no spoken terms to that effect, but the regulation 
seemed to come naturally to both of them. Why should Doodles be taken 
from his billiards half-an-hour earlier than usual, and devote a portion of 
the calculating powers of his brain to Archie’s service without compensa- 
tion? And a richer vintage was needed when so much thought was 
required, the burden of which Archie would not of course allow to fall on 
his friend’s shoulders. Were not this explained, the experienced reader 
would regard the devoted friendship of Doodles as exaggerated. 

‘“‘I certainly shall ask her to-morrow,” said Archie, looking with 
a thoughtful cast of countenance through the club window into the street. 
‘It may be hurrying the matter a little, but I can’t help that.” He 
spoke in a somewhat boastful tone, as though he were proud of himself 
and had forgotten that he had said the same words once or twice before. 

‘‘ Make her know that you're there ; that’s everything,” said Doodles. 
‘‘ Since I fathomed that woman in Mount Street, I’ve felt that you must 
make the score off your own bat, if you’re to make it at all.” 

‘“‘You did that well,” said Archie, who knew that the amount of 
pleasing encouragement which he might hope to get from his friend, must 
depend on the praise which he himself should bestow. ‘‘ Yes; you cer- 
tainly did bowl her over uncommon well.”’ 

‘‘ That kind of thing just comes within my line,” said Doodles, with 
conscious pride. ‘‘ Now, as to asking Lady Ongar downright to marry me, 
—upon my word I believe I should be half afraid of doing it myself.” 

‘I’ve none of that kind of feeling,” said Archie. 

‘It comes more in your way, I daresay,” said Doodles. ‘‘ But for 
me, what I like is a little bit of management,—what I call a touch of the 
diplomatic. You'll be able to see her to-morrow ?” 

‘‘T hope so. I shall go early,—that is, as soon as I’ve looked through 
the papers and written a few letters. Yes, I think she'll see me. And as 
for what Hugh says about Harry Clavering, why, d it, you know, a 
fellow can’t go on in that way; can he?” 

‘‘ Because of the other girl, you mean ?” 

‘He has had her down among all our people, just as though they 
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were going to be married to-morrow. Ifa man is to do that kind of thing, 
what woman can be safe ?”’ 

‘‘T wonder whether she likes him ?”’ asked the crafty Doodles. 

‘‘ She did like him, I fancy, in her calf days; but that means nothing. 
She knows what she’s at now, bless you, and she’ll look to the future. 
It’s my son who'll have the Clavering property and be the baronet, not 
his. You see what a string to my bow that is.” 

When this banquet was over, Doodles made something of a resolution 
that it should be the last to be eaten on that subject. The matter had lost 
its novelty, and the price paid to him was not sufficient to secure his 
attention any longer. ‘‘I shall be here to-morrow at four,” he said, as he 
rose from his chair with the view of retreating to the smoking-room, 
‘‘ and then we shall know all about it. Whichever way it’s to be, it isn’t 
worth your while keeping such a thing as that in hand any longer. I 
should say give her her chance to-morrow, and then have done with it.” 
Archie in reply to this declared that those were exactly his sentiments, 
and then went away to prepare himself in silence and solitude for the next 
day's work. 

On the following day at two o’clock Lady Ongar was sitting alone in 
the front room on the ground-floor in Bolton Street. Of Harry Clavering’s 
illness she had as yet heard nothing, nor of his absence from London. 
She had not seen him since he had parted from her on that evening when 
he had asked her to be his wife, and the last words she had heard from 
his lips had made this request. She, indeed, had then bade him be 
true to her rival,—to Florence Burton. She had told him this in spite 
of her love,—of her love for him and of his for her. They two, she 
had said, could not now become man and wife ;—but he had not acknow- 
ledged the truth of what she had said. She could not write to him. 
She could make no overtures. She could ask no questions. She had 
no friend in whom she could place confidence. She could only wait for 
hin, till he should come to her or send to her, and let her know what was 
to be her fate. 

As she now sat she held a letter in her hand which had just been 
brought to her from Sophie,—from her poor famished, but indefatigable 
Sophie. Sophie she had not seen since they had parted on the railway 
platform, and then the parting was supposed to be made in lasting 
enmity. Desolate as she was, she had congratulated herself much on 
her escape from Sophie’s friendship, and was driven by no qualms of 
her heart to long for a renewal of the old ties. But it was not so 
with the more affectionate Sophie; and Sophie therefore had written,— 
as follows :— 

Mount Street—Friday morning. 
DEAREST DEAREST JULIE,—My heart is so sad that I cannot keep my silence 
longer. What; can such friendship as ours has been be made to die all in a 
minute ? Oh, no ;—not at least in my bosom, which is filled with love for my Julie. 


And my Julie will not turn from her friend, who has been so true to her,—ah, at 
such moments too,—oh, yes, at such moments !—just for an angry word, or a little 
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indiscretion. What was it after all about my brother? Bah ! He is a fool ; that is all, 
If you shall wish it, I will never speak to him again. What is my brother to me, 
compared to my Julie? My brother is nothing to me. I tell him we go to that 
accursed island,—accursed island because my Julie has quarrelled with me there,— 
and he arranges himself to follow us. What could Ido? I could not tie him up by 
the leg in his London club, He is a man whom no one can tie up by the leg. Mon 
Dieu, no. He is very hard to tie up. 

Do I wish him for your husband ? Never! Why should I wish him for your 
husband ? If I was a man, my Julie, I should wish you for myself. But I am not, 
and why should you not have him whom you like the best ? If I was you, with your 
beauty and money and youth, I would have any man that I liked,—everything. I 
know, of course,—for did I not see ? It is that young Clavering to whom your little 
heart wishes to render itself ;—not the captain who is a fool,—such a fool! but the 
other who is not a fool, but a fine fellow ;—and so handsome ! Yes ; there is no doubt 
as to that. He is beautiful as a Phebus. [This was good-natured on the part of 
Sophie, who, as the reader may remember, hated Harry Clavering herself. ] 

Well,—why should he not be your own? As for your poor Sophie, she would do 
all in her power to assist the friend whom she love. There is that little girl,—yes ; 
it is true as I told you. But little girls cannot have all they want always. He is a 
gay deceiver. These men who are so beautiful as Phoebus are always deceivers. But 
you need not be the one deceived ;—you with your money and your beauty and your 
—what you call rank. No, I think not ; and I think that little girl must put up with 
it, as other little girls have done, since the men first learned how to tell lies. That is 
my advice, and if you will let me I can give you good assistance. 

Dearest Julie, think of all this, and do not banish your Sophie. I am so true to 
you, that I cannot live without you. Send me back one word of permission, and I 
will come to you, and kneel at your fect. And in the meantime, I am 

Your most devoted friend, 
Sopuie. 


Lady Ongar, on the receipt of this letter, was not at all changed in 
her purpose with reference to Madame Gordeloup. She knew well enough 
where her Sophie’s heart was placed, and would yield to no further pressure 
from that quarter; but Sophie’s reasoning, nevertheless, had its effect. 
She, Lady Ongar, with her youth, her beauty, her wealth, and her rank, 
why should she not have that one thing which alone could make her 
happy, seeing, as she did see, or as she thought she saw, that in making 
herself happy she could do so much, could confer such great blessings on 
him she loved ? She had already found that the money she had received 
as the price of herself had done very little towards making her happy in 
her present state. What good was it to her that she had a carriage and 
horses and two footmen six feet high ? One pleasant word from lips that 
she could love,—from the lips of man or woman that she could esteem,— 
would be worth it all. She had gone down to her pleasant place in the 
country,—a place so pleasant that it had a fame of its own among the 
luxuriantly pleasant seats of the English country gentry; she had gone 
there, expecting to be happy in the mere feeling that it was all her own ; 
and the whole thing had been to her so unutterably sad, so wretched in the 
severity of its desolation, that she had been unable to endure her life 
amidst the shade of her own trees. All her apples hitherto had turned to 
ashes between her teeth, because her fate had forced her to attempt the 
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eating of them alone. But if she could give the fruit to him,—if she could 
make the apples over, so that they should all be his, and not hers, then 
would there not come to her some of the sweetness of the juice of them ? 

She declared to herself t cians tempt this man to be untrue to 
his troth, were it not that in doing so she would so greatly benefit himself. 
Was it not manifest that Harry Clavering was a gentleman, qualified to 
shine among men of rank and fashion, but not qualified to make his way 
by his own diligence? In saying this of him, she did not know how 
heavy was the accusation that she brought against him ; but what woman, 
within her own breast, accuses the man she loves? Were he to marry 
Florence Burton, would he not ruin himself, and probably ruin her also ? 
But she could give him all that he wanted. Though Ongar Park to her 
alone was, with its rich pastures and spreading oaks and lowing cattle, 
desolate as the Dead Sea shore, for him,—and for her with him,—would it 
not be the very paradise suited to them? Would it not be the heaven in 
which such a Phebus should shine amidst. the gyrations of his satellites ? 
A Phebus going about his own field in Lnickerbockers, and with attendant 
satellites, would possess a divinity which, as she thought, might make her 
happy. As she thought of all this, and asked herself these questions, there 
was an inner conscience which told her that she had no right to Harry’s love 
or Harry’s hand; but still she could not cease to long that good things 
might come to her, though those good things had not been deserved. 
Alas, good things not deserved too often lose their goodness when they 
come! As she was sitting with Sophie’s letter in her hand the door was 
opened, and Captain Clavering was announced. 

Captain Archibald Clavering was again dressed in his very best, but 
he did not even yet show by his demeanour that aptitude for the business 
now in hand of which he had boasted on the previous evening to his 
friend. Lady Ongar, I think, partly guessed the object of his. visit. She 
had perceived, or perhaps had unconsciously felt, on the occasion of his 
former coming, that the visit had not been made simply from motives of 
civility. She had known Archie in old days, and was aware that the 
splendour of his vestments had a significance. Well, if anything of that 
kind was to be done, the sooner it was done the better. 

‘“‘ Julia,” he said, as soon as he was seated, “I hope I have the 
pleasure of seeing you quite well?” 

‘‘ Pretty well, I thank you,” said she. 

‘“‘ You have been out of town, I think?” She told him that she had 
been in the Isle of Wight for a day or two, and then there was a short 
silence. ‘‘ When I heard that you were gone,’’ he said, ‘‘I feared that 
perhaps you were ill!” 

‘“¢Q dear, no; nothing of that sort.”’ 

“‘T am so glad,” said Archie; and then he was silent again. He 
had, however, as he was aware, thrown a great deal of expression into his 
inquiries after her health, and he had now to calculate how he could best 
use the standing-ground that he had made for himself, 
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‘* Have you seen my sister lately ?”’ she asked. 

‘‘Your sister? no. She is always at Clavering. I think it doosed 
wrong of Hugh, the ways he goes on, keeping her down there, while he is 
up here in London. It isn’t at all my idea of what a husband ought to do.” 

‘‘ T suppose she likes it,”’ said Lady Ongar. 

‘«‘ Oh, if she likes it, that’s a different thing, of course,” said Archie. 
Then there was another pause. 

‘‘ Don’t you find yourself rather lonely here sometimes ?”’ he asked. 

Lady Ongar felt that it would be better for all parties that it should 
be over, and that it would not be over soon unless she could help him. 
“‘ Very lonely indeed,” she said; ‘but then I suppose that it is the fate 
of widows to be lonely.” 

‘“‘T don’t see that at all,” said Archie, briskly ; ‘‘ —unless they are old 
and ugly, and that kind of thing. When a widow has become a widow 
after she has been married ever so many years, why then I suppose she 
looks to be left alone ; and I suppose they like it.” 

‘Indeed, I can’t say. I don’t like it.” 

** Then you would wish to change?” 

‘‘It is a very intricate subject, Captain Clavering, and one which I 
do not think I am quite disposed to discuss at present. After a year or 
two, perhaps I shall go into society again. Most widows do, I believe.” 

‘‘ But I was thinking of something else,” said Archie, working himself 
up to the point with great energy, but still with many signs that he was 
ill at ease at his work. ‘I was, by Jove!” 

‘* And of what were you thinking, Captain Clavering ?” 

‘‘T was thinking,—of course you know, Julia, that since poor little 
Hughy’s death, I am the next in for the title ?” 

‘‘ Poor Hughy! I'm sure you are too generous to rejoice at that.” 

‘Indeed Iam. When two fellows offered me a dinner at the club on 
the score of my chances, I wouldn’t have it. But there’s the fact ;— 
isn’t it ?”’ 

‘‘ There is no doubt of that, I believe.” 

‘‘ None on earth ; and the most of it is entailed, too; not that Hugh 
would leave an acre away from the title. I'm as safe as wax as far as 
that is concerned. I don’t suppose he ever borrowed a shilling or 
mortgaged an acre in his life.” 

‘*T should think he was a prudent man.” 

‘We are both of us prudent. I will say that of myself, though I 
oughtn’t to say it. And now, Julia,—a few words are the best after all. 
Look here,—if you'll take me just as I am, I’m blessed if I shan’t be the 
happiest fellow in all London. I shall indeed. I’ve always been un- 
common fond of you, though I never said anything about it in the old 
days, beeause,—because you see, what’s the use of a man asking a girl 
io marry him if they haven’t got a farthing between them. I think it’s 
wrong ; I do indeed ; but it’s different now, you know.” It certainly was 


very different now. 
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“‘ Captain Clavering,” she said, ‘I’m sorry you should have troubled 
yourself with such an idea as this.” 

‘“‘ Don’t say that, Julia. It’s no trouble ; it’s a pleasure.” 

‘* But such a thing as you mean never can take place.” 

“Yes, it can. Why can’t it? I ain’t in a hurry. I'll wait your 
own time, and do just whatever you wish all the while. Don’t say no 
without thinking about it, Julia.” 

“It is one of those things, Captain Clavering, which want no more 
thinking than what a woman can give to it at the first moment.” 

** Ah,—you think so now, because you're surprised a little.” 

** Well ; I am surprised a little, as our previous intercourse was never 
of a nature to make such a proposition as this at all probable.”’ 

‘That was merely because I didn’t think it right,” said Archie, who, 
now that he had worked himself into the vein, liked the sound of his own 
voice. ‘* It was indeed.” 

‘And I don’t think it right now. You must listen to me for a 
moment, Captain Clavering—for fear of a mistake. Believe me, any such 
plan as this is quite out of the question ;—quite.” In uttering that last 
word she managed to use a tone of voice which did make an impression 
on him. ‘TI never can, under any circumstances, become your wife. 
You might as well look upon that as altogether decided, because it will 
save us both annoyance.” 

‘* You needn’t be so sure yet, Julia.” 

‘** Yes, I must be sure. And unless you will promise me to drop the 
matter, I must,—to protect myself,—desire my servants not to admit you 
into the house again. I shall be sorry to do that, and I think you will 
save me from the necessity.” 

He did save her from that necessity, and before he went he gave her 
the required promise. ‘‘ That’s well,” said she, tendering him her hand ; 
‘‘ and now we shall part friends.” 

‘‘T shall like to be friends,” said he, in a crestfallen voice, and with 
that he took his leave. It was a great comfort to him that he had the 
scheme of Jack Stuart’s yacht and the trip to Norway for his immediate 
consolation. 
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Benepick of Padua, remarking how a man loves the meat in his youth 
that he cannot endure in his age, anticipated the sad result of modern 
inquiry into the causes of artistic growth and decline. Beyond some such 
empirical formula as this our critical philosophy has not attained. No 
comprehensive theory of the dynamics of esthetic evolution has yet been 
propounded. Partial explanations of local phenomena have indeed been 
offered by disciples of the Camel school, who consider that man’s moral 
consciousness is the most perfect engine of discovery and the proper 
criterion of truth. Thus Schelling showed that the inevitable path of 
genius in painting was from greatness to grace. Thus the late Mr. 
Buckle explained that Italy was the mother of art because contact with 
nature’s sublimer aspects had exalted the creative faculties of the people. 
So Mr. Ruskin has demonstrated that the Venetians surpassed in colour 
because they worshipped God. It would spoil such brilliant generaliza- 
tions to verify them by the vulgar test of facts. We may suspect 
that Michel Angelo followed Angelico, that Rubens succeeded Velvet 
Breughel; but Schelling’s postulate must not be attacked. Holland 
bred ten painters where picturesque Spain bred one, while sublime 
Switzerland can only boast her solitary Calame; but let Mr. Buckle’s 
profundity be unimpeached. The fasti of the city of the Lagunes relate how 
Titian and Veronese were given to the delights of the old Italian Adam, 
how they adored their models too much and the Madonna not at all; 
yet we cannot part with Mr. Ruskin’s beautiful dogma that “ the roots of 
the moral power of the Venetians” lay less in their maulsticks than in 
their faith,—with his elevated fact that their ateliers were homes of piety 
and their easels scenes of prayer. 

Be these things as they may, we shall hardly advance beyond 
Benedick’s generalization unless we can extend and systematize our 
knowledge of the outward circumstances which tend to bring about the 
rise and fall of art. Perhaps the evidence which might lighten our 
darkness is not extant, nor in the nature of things ever will be. Under 
such conditions we shall never, except by chance, stumble on the legislative 
or domestic devices likely to improve our artistic prospects. It is still 
uncertain whether modern methods of publicity and reward—in the case, 
for instance, of painting—do not tend to destroy genius and debauch 
taste. Competent French authorities allege that we have partly to thank 
our picture exhibitions if instead of M. Ingres we have got M. Courbet, 
instead of Sir Joshua Reynolds, Mr. Whistler. Our systems of encourage- 
ment for music and musicians are open to similar question. Referring to 
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this head, we proceed to speak of one of the few apposite cases where 
effect may be traced to cause, and propter identified with post. The details 
narrated will naturally lead to the special subject of the present paper. 
Bohemia has long been reputed to be the paradise of music. When 
Vienna rejected Mozart, Prague received him with open arms. ‘Die 
Bohmen verstehen mich,” said he, and rewarded their intelligence by 
composing Don Giovanni expressly for their capital city. Although it is 
now felt that the notion of such Bohemian supremacy may rest on tradi- 
tion rather than contemporary fact, a certain importance still attaches, 
in German circles at least, to the musical verdicts of Prague. Bohemia’s 
solid claim to such repute belongs to the last century. The Thirty Years’ 
War was followed by the moral death of the Czech people. Two Hapsburg 
Emperors had extirpated the better part of the nation by battle or on the 
seaffold, and driven the rest into exile. The spoil of the victims was dis- 
tributed by the imperial executioners amongst their supporters and 
favourites, amongst whom the Catholic clergy claimed and received a 
lion’s share. Monasteries were founded, churches built. The Jesuits and 
other religious orders piled up vast palaces that glittered with all the 
splendours of rococo decoration, and cathedrals that blazed with incrustéd 
marbles, mosaics, scagliola, frescoes, and gold. In these gorgeous temples 
of sensuous and holiday worship the crystal psalmody of Palestrina and 
Allegri seemed too primitive and too feeble of effect. To the lust of the 
eye was married the lust of the ear. The church borrowed the resources 
of the stage; the plaintive choir of early faith became an operatic chorus ; 
prelates bowed and prayed, acolytes flung about the perfumed smoke to an 
accompaniment of trumpets, bassoons, and violins. Thus the orchestra 
grew to be an indispensable element in every spiritual foundation. 
Most establishments maintained musical schools on their own account. 
Some monasteries were very academies of music; there were few 
which did not lodge a Bartolomeo or Angelico of the melodious 
art. The monastery of Osseg was said to contain twenty instrumen- 
talists of the first rank. Such was the musical fame of these communities 
that the composer Astorga made one of them the last asylum of his 
romantic life, while Sebastian Bach rejoiced in the society of the Bohemian 
monks. Out of doors the religious foundations maintained or encouraged 
village schools for music. Another circumstance added to the demand for 
players on every sort of instrument. The great nobles of Bohemia, the 
Hartigs, the Czernins, the Mannsfelds, the Thuns, affected all the appur- 
tenances and symbols of that royalty from which they considered them- 
selves to differ but in degree. The Emperor had his orchestra, and the 
Prince or Count must have one too. There was the more inducement 
to this in days when regular performances in theatres and concert-rooms 
were comparatively rare. Mozart’s letters make enthusiastic mention of 
the private orchestra of his friend and host Count Thun. Contemporary 
writers, amongst others our own Burney, give curious details on the sub- 
ject. It seems that in Prague livery-servants were expected to play some 
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* 
instrument: the artists who delighted Mozart’s ears with a skilful ren- 
dering of his last quartet had brushed the composer's coat in the morning 
and blacked his boots. 

These performers came from the village schools. Between his lay and 
ecclesiastical patrons the musical idea of the little Czech peasant soon 
learned to shoot; for every boy with respectable talent was sooner or 
later taken into a monastery, or educated at some nobleman’s expense. 
No wonder if authors of those days declared that the Bohemians surpassed 
even the Italians in singing and playing, and wrote in raptures of the 
finished style, the brio, the ensemb/e, displayed by the amateur executants 
of the University of Prague. Before the end of the last century the 
ecclesiastical reforms of Joseph II., entailing as they did the abolition of 
so many religious foundations and corporations, struck a blow from which 
monks and music suffered alike. The monasteries which survived ceased 
to be homes of art, church orchestras declined, while a new educational 
code paralyzed the general cultivation of music in the village schools, by 
suspending or narrowing the salaries of the teachers. At the same time 
the great nobles began to dismiss their instrumentalists, partly, perhaps, 
because the requisite staff could no longer be procured from their estates, 
partly on account of the confusion, the pressure on property and purse, 
the consequent need of economy, which followed the outbreak of the 
French Revolution. And then music in Bohemia fell almost suddenly 
from its palmy state. In the beginning of the present century the mischief 
was so complete, that even in Prague itself a good orchestra could no 
longer be got together. Attempts were made to stem the tide, but in 
vain ; so that in more recent years the musical importance of Prague sank 
below that of Leipzig and even Vienna. The Bohemian capital no longer 
maintains a regular philharmonic society, or quarict party: the Cecilia 
Society has been dissolved, the Sophienakademie threatens to follow its 
example. Nothing of the old musical Bohemia now remains but the 
Conservatoire of Prague, which furnishes the orchestras of Europe with 
artists whose skill shows that the musical faculties of the people are not 
yet dead. 

If the above sketch explains the decline of art, the facts which it 
narrates by no means suggest the methods of restoration. Monasteries 
will never again be homes of music, and Czernins and Thuns will never 
again have private bands of butlers and shoeblacks. That equivalent 
shapes of encouragement should hereafter arise is not very likely. The 
day is distant enough when there will be truth in the absurd statement of 
Oulibicheff (based on an exaggerated and modern application of the older 
authorities above cited,) that ‘‘in Bohemia you constantly hear classical 
music played even amongst the peasantry!”’ Meanwhile there is no doubt 
that the Czechs are still potentially musicians. Like all other Slaves, 
they are capable, under culture, of most melodious resulis. No one can 
doubt this who is familiar with the style of performance proper to the 
matchless Military Chapels of Austria, which are chiefly recruited from 
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the Czech and other branches of the Slave population of the empire. It 
may be doubted if on trial of executive skill before a competent jury, any 
of the great European string orchestras would bear the palm from the 
best of these bands. The general standard of excellence is incredibly 
high, but amongst the chapels which cannot be surpassed may be named 
those of the ‘“‘ Hoch und Deutschmeister ’ Infantry, of the ‘‘ King of the 
Belgians,” of the (late) “‘ King of Prussia’s’’ Hussars: noting that the 
last performs marvellously when in movement, and would probably do 
as well even at full gallop. Splendour and roundness of voice, precision 
of ensemble, the neatest and crispest execution in difficulties of detail, 
faultless intonations, vigorous accent, above all a certain nobility and 
maestria of style befitting 


Sonorous metal blowing martial sounds— 


such are the characteristics of these unrivalled bands. Nothing is more 
surprising than the beauty of the tone emitted from the throats of 
instruments which in every other country preserve a painful and “ ear- 
shattering” clang; while the volume of tone produced is as remarkable 
as the timbre. In such respects an Austrian band is to any other 
what a fiddle by Vuillaume or Foster is to a violin by Straduarius or 
Amati, what Rubini and Lablache were to Dr. Gunz and M. Faure. The 
artists, it should be observed, are no mere hornists or trumpeters, but also 
players on stringed instruments. In places of public entertainment the 
military bands often give alternate pieces of ‘‘ harmony” and “smite” 
music, as Germans say. The cornet is a contrabasso, the ophicleide roars 
like any sucking dove, and becomes a tenor, the trombones are sharp 
violins. No wonder if the performance of such men has a soul of melody 
and harmony, which will in vain be sought amongst half-drilled and 
mercenary machines. The music played, if not generally of the sort we 
call classical, is good in its kind, and well adapted to display the powers 
of instruments and executants. 

As a general rule, the Austrian abhorrence of the intellectual breaks 
out even in the artistic fancies of the people. Amongst symptoms of this 
tendency may be noticed the persistence with which the caterers to 
Swabian tastes banish from their musical programmes whatever smacks of 
a classic origin. In Berlin and Dresden, if hardly in Munich and Stuttgard, 
there are gardens and halls where the burghers with their wives and 
daughters, amidst clouds of tobacco, and the fumes of meat and beer, 
cheaply listen to the masterpieces of Beethoven and Mozart. Now, in 
Vienna, symphonies and overtures are caviare to the general. At the 
Volksgarten or Weghuber’s, the audience will hardly tolerate the tunes of 
a popular opera, unless they be set for dancing, the only art in which the 
Austrians are proficient. It may not be denied that the dance music of 
Vienna, both in form and execution, is altogether sui generis, and well 
worth the notice of an educated ear. Some of the greatest musicians who 
have resided in the Imperial city have stooped to this branch of com- 
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position. Hummel and Schubert did not disdain to play waltzes and 
quadrilles while their friends danced : Liszt is never more unapproachable 
than in his impromptu waltzes and polkas. The first string orchestra for 
dance music is that of the younger Strauss, who knows how to wield the 
baton, plays well on the violin, and is a versatile though unequal composer. 
English waltzes and polkas, when not stolen from foreign sources, seem 
to be written less to accompany flying feet, than to tempt feeble fingers ; 
and success in art does not often follow a road like this. The Austrian 
composer seldom thinks of the piano. His pieces will generally be well 
scored, daintily instrumented, besides being admirably suited to their 
special vocation. If Strauss is not always well inspired, and seldom 
hits the original rhythms, the intense and sustained melodies which flow 
from the pen of his rival of St. Petersburg and Peterhof, the Polish Gungl, 
yet in his happiest moments he abounds in graceful and sparkling themes. 
True Viennese as he is, he expresses that polished vivacity and healthy 
animalism breathed by the atmosphere of the Danubian Capua. Never 
mind if his sentiment is mostly skin-deep, if he discourses not deep 
passion, but sugary seduction. As soon as his bow glides over the strings, 
you would like to dance with Salian vigour, and you say with the rest, 
nune pede libro pulsanda tellus. Terpsichore seems to be the greatest of 
the sacred nine, when you are listening to an orchestra which is as notable 
for smooth and mellow tone, distinct accentuation, and swan-like steadiness 
of movement, as that of Strauss. 

In the Opera House, Viennese tastes are equally simple, and, so to 
speak, eminently southern, In the old Swabian times neither the Alcestis, 
nor the Nozze di Figaro, nor Don Giovanni pleased much. Salieri and 
Martin were preferred to Mozart and Gliick. The Teutonic masterpieces 
now attract special audiences, much as they do in London; but the 
habitués of the Karnthner Thor Theatre, high and low, prefer the rhyth- 
mical melodies of Italy to the contrapuntal devices of Germany. The 
object of theatrical managers is to attract audiences, so that from the 
supply we may more or less safely argue the nature of the demand. 
The statistics occasionally furnished by newspapers show that the operas 
of Verdi are the most seductive which can be offered to a German 
public; and if this is the case in Hamburg and Berlin, it is eminently 
so in Vienna. An opera by Wagner is sometimes put on the stage, but 
the Zukunftsmusik is abhorred by the Viennese,—be they outsiders or 
professors. The Afrikdénerin was, of course, mounted last season, but 
the universal verdict was most unfavourable. The Opera House of the 
Karnthner Thor, which will shortly be supplanted by the splendid edifice 
now rising to completion, is the house which witnessed the triumphs of 
Rossini forty years ago. There may be nearly three hundred subscription 
performances in the yearly season, and the cost of a box on the grand 
tier for alternate nights is about one hundred pounds. . The best boxes 
above and below are in the hands of the nobility, but the middle classes 
are not systematically excluded from all the more desirable parts of the 
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theatre, as is, or lately was, the case in several of those smaller Cerman 
capitals which have been quoted as centres of civilization. The 
Viennese aristocracy have to witness in the Opera House spectacles both 
of snobbery and sin. Two conspicuous boxes on the grand tier have been 
persistently filled by persons whose appearance was painful to eyes polite. 
The worst case was the presence of individuals whose pedigree did not 
quite go back to the days of Tilly and Wallenstein. The late Austrian 
Premier and his Minister of Marine, with their families, were accustomed 
here safely to contemplate the aristocracy of their country ; for no existing 
law forbids a plebeian to inspect a noble through an opera-glass. Hard by 
was a flood of objectionable crinoline. The ample tulle skirt, the colossal 
chignon, the hair daubed with bandoline, the enamelled cheeks, the 
emeralds and diamonds on the neck of frailty, were obtruded in awful 
proximity to the chaste charms of patrician beauty. 

The Opera House has no distinctive features of decoration or construc- 
tion. The band is about sixty strong, and takes a good place amongst 
European orchestras. Some years since its merits used to be reckoned 
higher than they can be now. The falling off is generally attributed to 
the want of energy and organizing power in the new race of Kapellmeisters. 
However this may be, the performers of the Karnthner Thor can no longer 
be cited as presenting the type of orchestral perfection. They do not play 
with the brio and accent which Signor Costa has infused into his forces ; 
nor, on allowance being made for relative numbers, does the tone of the 
Austrian stringed instruments seem equal in volume to that to which we 
are accustomed in London. Foreign rates of remuneration are low in 
comparison with the English, so that the artists are not able to purchase 
those Cremonese treasures which English executants consider indispensable. 
Such difference of materials may produce a corresponding difference of 
result. But the Vienna band is more nearly of the strength suited to the 
natural powers of the human voice when accompaniments are concerned. 
The conductors of large orchestras may do what they will, the inevitable 
crashes of wood and metal must cover the tones of the most stentorian 
windpipe. Unless, for instance, the upper D on which Figaro rests his 
voice in the last syllable of the phrase ‘‘ Un vuleano la mia mente,” 
explodes, as Don Basilio would say, ‘‘ come un colpo di canone,” or like 
that ‘‘ alto corno” which Dante heard when he went up out of Malebolge 
into the ninth circle of hell, it will not be heard over the thunder of Covent 
Garden. So that if the successors of Galli and Lablache make a 
bocca ridente, and save the vibration of their vocal chords, the public is 
unaware that it is the dupe of a brutum fulmen. Here is the besetting 
sin of our English style of accompaniment, and not of English accom- 
paniment alone. Mozart did not mean the delivery of ‘‘ Fin ch’ han del vino” 
to be drowned in a roar of brass and catgut. The artist has enough to do 
to enunciate the syllables which gush like champagne bubbles from Don 
Giovanni's debauched throat. If he has besides to battle with the vibrating 
and blatant powers of a hundred instruments, his physical resources are 
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overtaxed. In despair he will wish for the powers and opportunities of 
Polyphemus—‘‘ Bring me a hundred reeds of decent growth to make a 
pipe for my capacious mouth.” The extension of orchestras does far 
greater mischief than the extension of opera-houses, which is not necessarily 
an evil ;—the huge area of La Scala or San Carlo being filled with facility 
by voices that are lost in an ordinary drawing-room. The decline of 
vocalism is attributable to the former cause, as well as to the exaggerated 
cultivation of the modern dramatic style, with its monosyllables, its colpi 
di gola, its passionate declamation,—to the gradual extinction of good 
masters and traditions, and the undue anxiety of singers to discount the 
pecuniary rewards of labour without waiting till promise shall have ripened 
into perfection. An English tympanum may be interested by the tempi of 
the Vienna orchestra. We are running into a violent extreme of quickness. 
The adagio is hurried till it overtakes the allegro, and the allegro apes the 
manners of the presto. We need not inquire whether this system has 
not grown up under the shadow of singers who can neither sustain 
semi-breves with firmness, nor dash off semi-quavers with speed, and who 
therefore like a killing pace, which equally obscures both sostenuto and 
agilita. Enough to say that the vice exists, and that in Continental 
corners the traditional times still linger. Great musicians have not been 
in the habit of giving unvarying times for their compositions. Mendelssohn 
used to play his own pieces at different rates of speed. So that a 
margin may be allowed for the excrescences of individual taste. But 
it is always interesting to hear great works given as the authors originally 
directed. Sometimes the Italian innovator has improved the composer's 
meaning. For instance, the great chorus of the Blessing of the 
Daggers in the Hugonots loses something of its sublimity when taken at 
the crawling pace approved by Meyerbeer himself. So the overture to 
Egmont, when the time is dragged in Vienna fashion, which is probably 
the fashion of Beethoven himself, seems to lose both rhythm and expression 
to a hearer who is familiar with the English delivery of that immortal 
work. 

The singers of the Vienna Opera House demand no special description. 
Whoever accepts the Italian method as the most pleasing, and what is 
more, the most natural vocal system, can receive but little gratification 
from half-educated German artists. Good singing must be based on 
the natural properties of the spoken tongue. Now the vowels of the 
German language are not favourable to the production of smooth and 
steady tone, nor does the genius of German speech properly admit of that 
emphatic accentuation of consonants which is essential to effects of delicacy 
and power. At present the Viennese opera troupe has no name which can 
be placed on a par with Staudigl or Ander. 

Herr Schmidt is a basso-profondo of considerable rough power, who, as 
is known by all who have seen his Mephistopheles, has the merit, so rare 
with German opera-singers, of dressing well; he can also boast decent 
histrionic talents. Herr Rokitansky is a baritono-basso, who out of 
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Vienna is sometimes palmed off as a basso. The Austrian musical critics 
(who, incredible to relate, have the property of saying what they think, and, 
—fact more stupendous still,—will not sell their pens for florins, nor even 
for cigars or plate,) are not partial to this Herr, and complain bitterly of 
the manner in which he spins out his dry and not mellifluous tones as 
Sarastro or Marcel. Just now Vienna has no distinguished tenor. Herr 
Wachtel comes occasionally, as the Germans say, ‘ Als Gast,” and when 
he smacks his whip as Postillion de Lonjumeau, the Viennese whisper 
that none but a retired cabman could equal that part of the performance. 
Rubini was originally a tailor, so that it is no disgrace to this gentleman if 
he has been a coachman at Hamburg. The stalls of the Karnthner Thor 
Theatre, while generous of applause to the explosions in alt of Mr. Wachtel’s 
robust organ, are perfectly sensible that his performance does not belong 
to high art. Doctor Gunz has likewise guested it at Vienna, but he does not 
please a public which prefer, when they can get it, the metallic timbre of 
Italian throats. Miss Murska is accepted as Lucia; but the definite 
judgment of the Austrian capital is very different from that pronounced by 
London audiences on this lady. It never occurred to a Swabian critic to 
compare her performance of the part with that of Persiani. The Viennese 
have something like a southern judgment in singing. Their enthusiasm 
is reserved for the Italian companies which usually visit the Imperial 
city in each year. Last season the foreigners were lodged in the 
Karnthner Thor, and the discrimination of the audience—which, however, 
would naturally include many Italians, Slaves, and Hungarians—would 
have honoured an assemblage of singing-masters. Whatever Englishmen 
may think, it is impossible to form a competent judgment of vocal 
pérformance except on due understanding of the words sung. The know- 
ledge of the Italian language is widely diffused in certain Austrian spheres, 
especially in the army; and the officers who filled the standing-room of 
the pit—which they may do on reduced terms—were notable for their 
correct appreciation of whatever was best in the performances of Malle. 
Artét, Signori Calzolari, Everardi, and Zucchini. If Malle. Artét has 
not a sympathetic voice, her skill is great. As an interpreter of Rossini’s 
florid music she is the worthy partner of Calzolari, whose organ in the 
Karnthner Thor sounded fresher and stronger than it did in past times 
behind the foot-lamps of Her Majesty’s Theatre. At present the signor is 
the pearl of tenorini, and no other artist can match his delivery of the 
embroidered melodies of the Cenerentola, or the Italiana in Algiert. 
Everardi is a baritono-basso of the true school, a capital actor, and 
perhaps, until Belletti reappears, the only authentic representative of such 
parts as Dandini, Belcore, and Mustafa. His voice is full and metallic, his 
agilita unrivalled. In declamatory music neither the tenor nor the 
baritone are at home. Zucchini is well known to be a capital basso-buffo. 
It might be worth while ascertaining why we no longer hear Calzolari or 
Everardi in London. The soul of operatic management, like the soul of 
State, has its mysteries, perhaps its favouritism and red tape. 
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We have said that the best musical talent of Austria is not of 
Teutonic origin. The remark might be extended, for a number of German 
musicians, so-called, turn out, on inquiry, not to be Germans at all. 
Beethoven was a Dutchman by birth: Mendelssohn and Meyerbeer 
belonged to the Semitic race; Kalliwoda, Czerny, Kalkbrenner, Chopin, 
Schulhoff, and Pischek, are Slave names; Haydn, Hummel, Joachim, 
Tietjens, and Liszt, belong to Hungary. Whoever has lived in Germany 
and inquired into the statistics of the subject, must be aware that there is not 
the least foundation for the prevailing British notion that the Germans, 
as a people, are specially gifted with the wsthetic forms of geist. Philoso- 
phers who settle questions of fact by appeals to their moral consciousness 
may be satisfied that the appearance of a Raphael or a Mozart denotes the 
existence in the places of their birth of a large leaven of pictorial and 
musical genius. ‘But those meaner minds which stoop to inquire for 
evidence will be driven to the less elevated conclusion, that a great com- 
poser and a great painter is often a detached phenomenon, an Atlas, a 
Teneriffe, standing unconnected and alone. We cannot always discover 
from books the prevalent conditions of artistic culture. Personal intercourse 
and the Socratic method in talk can alone supply the information wanted. 
By such means we may dissect the several species of artistic fibre, so as to 
discriminate between the living genius which creates, and the antiquarian 
taste which appreciates. But these, again, have their varieties. For 
instance, admitting Velasquez to be greater than Rubens, are we there- 
fore to set artistic Spain above artistic Flanders, which has produced 
twenty superior painters where the Iberian Peninsula has produced one ? 
Again, admitting Handel and Mozart to have surpassed Marcello and 
Rossini, are we to ignore the fact that for every German score Italy can 
show a hundred? ‘Then, in order to follow the subject of comparative 
artistic instincts, we must further ask whether the pictures and operas 
are the spontaneous growth of the soil, or the painful birth of Academies 
and Acts of Parliament. If music is in point, it is necessary to inquire 
whether labour or intuition has the greater share in the executive energies ; 
whether melody and harmony are loved for their own sake, or for the 
moral and intellectual suggestions which may have been fastened on 
them : whether concert audiences are collections of professors, or microcosms 
of national taste : whether, judging from the average tones of spoken and 
written criticism, the public may be credited with accuracy of ear, and 
a comprehension of the elements of expression, harmony, and time. 
Such matters must be ascertained before the specific artistic gravity of a 
given city or country can be gauged ; and they cannot be learned by view- 
ing the world through the loopholes of retreat. In regard to Germany, 
it should be said that the excellent scholastic system prevalent over 
the whole country, except the Austrian dominions, includes music as an 
essential of popular education. But there is no ground for supposing 
that the Germans have peculiar facilities for musical acquirement. On 
the contrary, they seem, as a race, to be entirely destitute of that 
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fatal facility of finger so often the enemy of mechanical perfection, of 
that exquisite sense of time and intonation, which never deserts 
Italian natures. So that the Italian may travel in a month the road on 
which the tardigrade and patient German will be detained for a year. 
Then, as must be notorious to whoever has frequented Southern society, 
melodious perception is almost universally diffused over all ranks and 
conditions of men. Elsewhere professors and amateurs have the 
monopoly of this advantage. In Italy, even in unmusical Turin, you 
may safely consult statesmen and waiters as to the timbre and extension of 
a prima donna’s voice, or the accuracy of a violinist’s arpeggios and 
double notes. Of such matters the general public in Munich and Berlin 
are tolerably ignorant, though we may not rate their intuitions at the 
dead level of our own. Nor, apart from those choral performances 
which have nearly as much to do with goodfellowship as with art, 
is there to be heard in Germany much amateur execution of a superior 
kind. The Blue-blood does nothing at all in this walk, and the 
little skill which exists belongs to men rather than to women. This is the 
more strange, because in such opposite points of Europe as St. Petersburg 
and the Hague, especially in the last capital, ladies with sixteen 
quarterings attain to surprising degrees of executive power. A like remark 
applies to Pesth, where the local magnates lately gave a public concert 
from their own resources of throat and finger, and fairly beat the profes- 
sion out of the field. Vienna is perhaps the Nadir of musical perform- 
ances as far as the aristocracy of parchment is concerned. But the choral 
societies maintained by middle-class agency—by which we mean 
lawyers, doctors, employés, shopmen, and so forth—are models of correct 
and vigorous execution. In particular their voices produce that competent 
volume of tone which is so curiously absent when our own larynxes con- 
gregate in large numbers. The Viennese amateur philharmonic society goes 
far beyond any like institution amongst ourselves. But then it is recruited 
from a lower social stratum, and the comparative lightness of Austrian toil 
allows the native of the Imperial city opportunities for prolonged practice, - 
which cannot be commanded in our busy land. 

The Swabians do not love oratorio, and works of this class are not regu- 
larly given. Ecclesiastical music in churches is at the lowest ebb ; classical 
concerts are not, according to our London standard, very plentiful. There 
are two philharmonic societies, of which that of ‘‘ The Young Musicians ” 
is to be preferred, partly, perhaps, because the older institution is under 
the direction of the Opera Kapellmeister above mentioned. ‘There are 
usually two sets of performances of chamber music: one by Herr Hell- 
mesberger’s party; another conducted by that admirable violinist, Herr 
Laub. The ensemble of the Hellmesberger set cannot be too highly 
praised. Their delivery of Beethoven’s posthumous quartettes has never 
been surpassed, if indeed equalled; it almost repays the trouble of a 
journey from London to Vienna to hear the “‘ Danza Tedesca” and the 
Presto of the Quartette No. 18, played in the room of the Musikfreunde. 
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Herr Laub’s party were hardly so well drilled as their rivals, but on the 
other hand, Laub himself is an artist of the first rank. Like Joachim, 
he belongs to the school of Spohr; but whereas Joachim is not without 
analogies, remote though they be, to the manner of Paganini on one 
hand, and Vieuxtemps on the other, Laub’s playing may be described 
as suggesting certain reminiscences of Ernst. If Joachim excels in Doric 
breadth and senatorial dignity, Laub is perhaps more at home in the 
tender and impassioned strains of the Lydian measure. Vienna possesses 
one great resident pianist of what may be called the Swabian school. 
Herr Eppstein descends, as far as genealogy of style is concerned, through 
Kalkbrenner and Czerny, from Hummel, pertaining rather to the Dohler 
and Meyer species, and is altogether a very attractive artist. With 
perfect fluency of finger, a touch so limpid as almost to defy compari- 
son, and great agility, he is full of feeling and refined taste. Grandeur 
is not his walk; so that, though he succeeds with Haydn, or even with 
Mozart, Beethoven lies outside his horizon. The soul of harmony 
has chains, which, in the case of part music, are hardly to be untwisted, 
except by the persevering and confidential repetition that belongs to 
domestic practice alone. The sisters Milanollo and Marchisio may be 
cited as witnesses to this truth, and when Herr Eppstein plays duets 
with his graceful wife, the rule receives a fresh illustration. In the 
presence of beauty criticism loses its edge, and praise becomes panegyric, 
but Madame Eppstein can stand on her artistic merits; she rivals her 
husband in delicacy, and goes beyond him in vigour, as well as in the 
subtleties of ‘linked sweetness long drawn out.” A more extraordinary 
though less legitimate performer than Herr Eppstein, is Tausig, a Pole 
who often visits Vienna. His bravura powers are of the most surprising 
sort, and as a concerto player he has an aplomb and fire almost pheno- 
menal, Tausig’s reading of the march in Weber’s Concert-Stiick, and other 
pieces requiring an impetuous and broad delivery, is not without a dash 
of the mens divinior of that incomparable Hungarian meteor, now well- 
nigh lost to music,—the Rev. Abbé Liszt. The roll of the pianists who 
belong more or less to Vienna would be incomplete without the mention 
of a highly gifted young lady from Prague, Mademoiselle Kolar, whose 
powers, however, are not yet equal to her charms. 
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No part of the law of England is more closely connected with the common 
affairs of life, or more liable to be misunderstood on account of the 
difficulties inherent in the subject, and superinduced by the legislator, 
thar the law of libel. Most of us find it easy to keep clear of the other 
branches of criminal law, and even civil litigation may generally be 
avoided without much real difficulty, but the law of libel is peculiar. 
Any one who has to give the character of a servant, or who repeats a 
story which happens to have struck his fancy, and which is to the 
disadvantage of some other person, may find himself involved in its 
meshes without having had the slightest notion of committing a crime or 
inflicting an injury; and it is not too much to say that, of that innumer- 
able multitude of men and women who are in one way or other concerned 
in writing for the papers, there is hardly one who has not frequent 
occasion to write what, if the law were rigorously construed, might be 
regarded as a libel. Wide, however, as is the definition of libel, it is no 
less true that the course of events has gradually introduced extensive 
changes into the law, all of which, at least of late years, have tended to 
discourage the strict notions upon the subject which formerly prevailed ; 
and it is hardly too much to say of this gradual change, that of late the 
courts have been disposed to regard newspapers as being invested with a 
sort of quasi-judicial position, involving privileges not unlike those which 
are possessed by regular tribunals. This change, which would be enough 
to make the elder generation of lawyers turn in their graves, has been 
very gradual; but the length to which it has gone, may be collected 
from a case lately decided between a Dr. Hunter, the incidents of whose 
career attracted a good deal of public attention, and the Pall Mall 
Gazette. Dr. Hunter published in various newspapers a series of letters 
on consumption, and otherwise conducted his professional affairs in such a 
manner, that the Pall Mall Gazette considered itself justified in assailing 
him in terms about as vehement as could well be used. The article was 
headed “ Impostors and Dupes,” implying that Dr. Hunter belonged to 
the one class, and his patients to the other. Dr. Hunter was described as 

a quack, classed with scoundrels, and his right to call himself “Dr.” was 

questioned in the most vehement and contemptuous manner. In short, 

the article primd facie was about as severe a libel as could be written. If 
the printer had been criminally prosecuted for its publication forty, or 

even thirty years ago, he would, in all probability, have had to undergo 

substantial punishment. Nevertheless, in the course of his summing up, 
the Lord Chief Justice of England made the following observations on the 
subject :— 
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‘Under his second head of defence, the defendant says—This was a 
matter of public concern. The plaintiff put forward in these advertisements 
his system, his theory, and communicated to a certain extent the remedies 
by which he proposed to cure this malady. He invited persons to come to 
him for the purpose of being treated and cured by him. I could see from 
his account of the theory on which his treatment was based, and from his 
account of the treatment that he proposed to use, that the whole was a mere 
idle delusion, and looking at the mode in which his work was published, 
looking at the secrecy in which his discovery was shrouded, looking to the 
mode which he adopted to bring himself into notoriety—a mode which 
was utterly at variance with the received habits of the profession to which 
he professed to belong—I was warranted in drawing the inference that 
he was a mere pretender, and not only a pretender, but a quack who 
intended to impose on mankind as quacks do. I was warranted in 
drawing this inference, and I denounced him accordingly. It may be that 
I was wrong, it may be that now the matter has been fully investigated, 
and that the plaintiff has had an opportunity of being heard and vindi- 
cating this theory which he has put forward, of showing that his practice 
has not been wholly unsuccessful, that a jury may think I have gone too 
far ; but the question is not thereby concluded, if it should appear, under 
all the circumstances of the case, that, bringing to the discharge of my 
duty as a public writer caution and moderation in criticizing what I 
thought to be a mischievous and noxious pretence, I have exercised a 
reasonable and careful judgment, have not been over-hasty and precipitate, 
inferring sinister design and wicked motive against the person whom I 
have assailed. If I have brought to the discharge of my duty only an 
honest desire to do good and benefit in the department to which I belong, 
in that case, if a jury should be of that opinion, I am entitled to their 
verdict. And, gentlemen, I endorse that proposition.” 

We do not believe that the law has ever before been stated in a 
manner so favourable to journalists, and we think that it may possibly be 
interesting to our readers to be presented with a short sketch of the 
various phases through which the law passed before it reached this point. 

The law of libel is singularly confused, and it is by no means an 
easy matter to give anything like a systematic account of it. It may, how- 
ever, be traced back to the very infancy of English law, into which, 
together with a far larger proportion of our system than is generally 
supposed, it was introduced from the Roman law. It would be interesting 
to lawyers, but hardly to unprofessional readers, to exhibit at length the 
influence which the one system had upon the other. Those who wish to 
study the subject will find much learning about it, mixed up with a great 
deal of singularly prosy and commonplace speculation, in the preliminary 
discourse prefixed by Mr. Starkie to his work on the Law of Slander and 
Libel. A few observations on the leading points of the history of the 
system in England may be of interest to our readers as an introduction to 
what we have to say on the most recent development of the law. 
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The law of libel may be divided into two great branches, each of 
which again is subdivided into two other great branches. Libel may 
be regarded either as a crime or as a civil wrong, and the crime may be 
committed or the wrong inflicted either by writings, pictures, or other 
permanent things, or by words spoken. ach of these has its own 
history. Libel, regarded as a crime, has passed through a great variety 
of changes at different periods in our history. In very early times, when 
there was no periodical literature, and when comparatively few people 
could read, the commonest way of committing the offence was by word of 
mouth: by spreading rumours which either were or were considered as 
false, by writing the songs which. were the first germs of the modern 
leading article or review, and by maintaining propositions which were 
regarded as dangerous to the established authoritics in church and state. 
The gravity of these offences varied from the very highest degree of 
criminality to the most petty breach of police regulations. Many instances 
occur in our early history, and especially in the more excited periods of it, 
when, for a certain time and under special provocation, the severest of all 
penalties were attached to words spoken. In Henry VIII.’s reign, for 
instance, it was made high treason to deny the royal supremacy, and in 
the fierce legislation of that period many similar instances may be found 
of the severity with which the expressions of any sort of censure upon 
the Government, or on the doctrines which for the time being happencd 
to be established, were repressed. If we go to the other end of the scale, 
we find a homely provision made for the punishment of mere bad lan- 
guage in the bridle or trebuchet and ducking-stool. The bridle was 
a sort of gag made of iron which surrounded the head and confined 
the tongue, and the ducking-stool was a contrivance by which a person 
could be ducked under water ina pond. These were the remedies which 
our ancestors considered it necessary in old times to provide for scolds. 
They were at the disposal of the petty criminal jurisdictions which at 
hat time existed in manors under the name of courts-leet, and which 
to a certain extent filled the place of our modern magistrates. There 
was besides this another jurisdiction, once most formidable and efficient, 
but now almost forgotten, which it may be well to mention, and which 
existed till our own times. This was the jurisdiction of the spiritual 
courts, which before the Reformation was by no means confined to the 
discipline of the clergy and to questions of doctrine and the like, but 
extended to the laity quite as rigorously, and applied to almost all cases 
of moral delinquency, and especially to matters connected with the relations 
of the sexes and the sins of the tongue. The well-known saying, that 
the duty of archdeacons is to discharge archidiaconal functions, had once 
a very different meaning from that which it has at present. The archi- 
diaconal functions were no joke at all, nor were they confined to questions 
about the repair of the fabric of churches and the like. The archdeacon 
was a sort of inquisitor in a mild way. He took cognizance of all charges 
of unchastity, all matiers of defamation, and various other things, and 
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the spiritual sentence which was promulgated by his court was known to 
and enforceable by the secular arm. Some of the oddest points about 
our existing law of libel may be traced to the existence of this forgotten 
jurisdiction. For instance, words imputing unchastity to a woman are, 
generally speaking, not actionable, however base and false the accusation 
may be. This is because by the old law such topics were matter of 
spiritual cognizance. ‘There would have been a remedy for such a wrong 
in the spiritual court, and consequently the temporal court refused to 
notice it. 'The shadow of this jurisdiction survived till our own days. In 
the year 1849 or 1850, a clergyman near Cambridge thought fit to prosecute 
one of his parishioners in the court of the Bishop of Ely for talking 
scandal about him and one of his servants. The suit ended in the con- 
demnation of the defendant, who was in a very poor position in life, to do 
penance in the church of the clergyman whom he had defamed. He was, 
that is, to make his appearance in a white sheet in front of the pulpit, and 
there to read a recantation of his words. The man took it as an excellent 
joke, and announced his intention of getting drunk and blacking his face 
to heighten the effect. Whether he exactly kept his word we do not 
know, but he did appear, surrounded by admiring and sympathizing 
friends, in a most disgraceful state. The consequence was that the church 
became the scene of a riot. The clergyman was pelted with hassocks, and 
had to take refuge in his parsonage from the indignation of the public. 
The jurisdiction of the ecclesiastical court over suits for defamation was 
abolished by the 18 & 19 Vict. c. 41. 

The next great step in the history of proceedings against cases com- 
mitted by writing or word of mouth, is to be found in the well-known 
history of the Star Chamber. To punish all offences which were committed 
by offenders too powerful to be dealt with by the common law, or which 
concerned the interests of the Government and the peace of the whole 
kingdom, was the object of that court, and of its ecclesiastical twin, the 
Court of High Commission. These two courts, which followed the course 
of the civil law, and in which, accordingly, people were put to their trial, 
not on the motion of private prosecutors, nor by the presentment of a grand 
jury, but directly by the highest officers of the Crown acting as public 
‘prosecutors, form a sort of parenthesis in the history of the law of libel and 
analogous offences. As they and their procedure were swept away by 
the Long Parliament, they left but small traces behind them in the 
law as at present administered. The nature of the supervision which they 
exercised over the press—the strongest illustration of which is to be found 
in the famous case of Prynne, Bastwick, and Burton—and the terrible 
severity of the punishments which they inflicted both on the purses and on 
the persons of those who fell under their power, are too well-known to 
require more than a passing allusion. The effect of their existence upon 
the common law turned out, singularly enough, to be in the long run rather 
beneficial than otherwise. Whilst the Star Chamber and the Court of High 
Commission were in full operation, there was no necessity for any other legal 
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protection for the Government against literary assaults, and they flourished 
just at the time when such assaults were beginning to be formidable. 
Hence their existence during the whole of that period superseded the 
necessity of the introduction, by judicial legislation, of despotic principles 
upon this subject into the courts of common law; and when they fell, 
the additions which otherwise might, and probably would, have been made 
to the common law for the protection of the Government, by the judges, 
had not been effected. The excessive exercise of the prerogative through 
the Star Chamber may tlius be said to have protected the principles of the 
common law much as a frost will sometimes protect seeds from the cold. 

There is, however, one branch of the law of libel considered as a crime 
which is probably transmitted directly from the Star Chamber, and which 
still exists, though it is of no great practical importance. This is the law 
relating to blasphemous libels, and attacks on morality and religion in 
general. After the Star Chamber had been abolished, and after the 
Restoration, the Court of Queen’s Bench in one or two cases assumed the 
character of a ‘¢ Custos morum,” and in that capacity punished acts which 
it considered as gross outrages on the elementary principles of religion and 
morals. This was justified principally on the ground that, though the 
Star Chamber had ceased to exist, such offences must not be allowed to go 
unpunished. Upon tbis ground a variety of prosecutions for blasphemy, 
indecency, and blasphemous and indecent publications, have at different 
times been successfully prosecuted. At present, however, this branch of 
the law is of little importance. Indecency is dealt with by special laws 
provided for that purpose; and it appears to be pretty well recognized, 
though it may be doubted whether the principle is honestly acted upon in 
all cases, that the offence of blasphemy or blasphemous libel consists 
not in the sin of denying or arguing against the fundamental principles of 
religion, but in the crime of wounding the feelings of others by abusing 
the principle they consider sacred. If the law thus understood were 
administered with complete impartiality, mere abuse of an unpopular 
creed would be punished, whilst the most eager and sharply-expressed 
invectives against the fundamental doctrines of Christianity would be 
left unpunished so long as they were honestly intended to have an effect 
as arguments. 

From the Restoration to the Revolution the crime of libel was taken 
cognizance of exclusively by the courts of common law, and though 
abundant proof might be given of the excessive severity with which the 
crime was punished, and of the wide interpretation which was put upon the 
generalities of the law relating to it, it is remarkable, and indeed it is 
characteristic of the coarseness of the age, that the great question as to the 
bearing of the truth upon the criminality of a defamatory writing or speak- 
ing does not appear to have been decided during the reign of Charles II. 
and James II. in a manner hostile to our present views on the subject. 
There was so much partisanship in the political trials which occurred, and 
there were so many special penal laws for the repression of particular 
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topics obnoxious to the Government, that there was no occasion to invent 
and lay down as law a despotic theory on the subject. The famous case 
of the seven bishops is one which it is not very easy to turn into a prece- 
dent according to the modern fashion ; but throughout the whole of it the 
judges appear to have assumed that there was some connection between 
the truth of the matter published and the innocence of its publication. 
Each judge expressed his opinion separately, and the opinions themselves 
are very discordant ; but no one of them lays down in broad terms the 
doctrines as to the irrelevance of the question, whether the matter pub- 
lished was true or not, which would have been laid down on such an 
occasion a hundred years later. 

During the 18th century the law relating to libel considered as a crime 
assumed a degree of importance altogether different from anything which 
had belonged to it before. Pamphleteering first, and by degrees journalism, 
were rapidly growing towards their present dimensions, and of course they 
were regarded with the greatest jealousy by all constituted authorities, and 
by none more than the judges. There is a good deal of the judge about 
the journalist, for he has the power of inflicting upon those of whose 
conduct he disapproves the punishment of as much public indignation as 
his skill and power enable him to direct against them. His paper, as far 
as its influence extends, is a kind of open court of an irregular kind, in 
which all manner of persons may be called upon to justify themselves 
upon every sort of charge affecting any part of their conduct. For sufii- 
ciently obvious reasons the judges have always felt the greatest possible 
jealousy of this power, and it is to be owned that a great deal is to be said 
for the judicial view of the subject, though it was certainly carried during 
the last century to a most pernicious extent. 

There were three main theories—perfectly independent of each other 
in reality, though they were in practice closely connected—by which the 
judges proposed to bridle, and, to a certain extent, actually succeeded in 
bridling, the continually increasing power of the press. These theories or 
principles were— 

First—Maliciously to impute blame to a man publicly is criminal, and 
especially it is criminal maliciously to find fault with the Government, 
or to dispute the truth of the established religion, or to express dissatis- 
faction with any public measures or established institutions whatever. 

Secondly—The court, and not the jury, are to determine in each par- 
ticular case whether the matter complained of did impute blame or express 
dissatisfaction, and whether such expressions were or were not malicious. 
The jury are to decide whether the matter was published and what it 
meant. 

Thirdly—Whether the matter is true or not makes no difference, 
except indeed that either the truth or the falsehood of the accusation 
may have an effect upon the punishment. 

This was the spirit of the law of libel as administered and interpreted 
throughout the whole of the eighteenth century, and till it was modified 
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by the famous Act passed at the instance of Lord’ Erskine. To our 
modern notions of things, it certainly does appear about as harsh a view 
of the law of libel as it would be possible to frame; yet there is a good deal 
more to be said for it than would appear at first sight, and it still forms 
the foundation of the law, and far more of it survives as a legal theory to 
the present day than most persons are aware. 

If we take in succession the different propositions of which the theory 
is composed, it will be found that the first of the three is pretty nearly the 
only one which can be laid down upon the subject. The only difficulty about 
it lies in defining what is meant by the word “ maliciously,” that is, in 
specifying the occasions upon which the public censure of one person by 
another ought to be permitted. The great struggle between Lord Erskine 
when at the bar, and the various judges before whom he pleaded on 
different occasions, was to secure to the jury the right of saying generally 
whether or not the publication was malicious (other abusive adjectives, 
‘‘false,” ‘scandalous,’ &¢., were introduced into indictments, but one is 
enough for our purpose). The judges stoutly resisted, and for many years 
deferred the admission of the claim, but at last it was declared by Parliament 
(32 Geo. 8. c. 6.,) that the jury might give a general verdict “on the whole 
matter put in issue,” including of course the averment of malice. There 
is a good deal of slovenliness and confusion about this matter. ‘ Malice ”’ 
is the vaguest of all vague words, and nothing shows the unscientific 
popular character of one of the most important parts of the law of England 
than the fact that such a word should have entered into the definition of 
two such crimes as murder and libel. Murder is a “malicious” killing, and 
libel is a ‘‘ malicious” attack on reputation. ‘‘ Malicious” really means 
no more the: wicked, so that unless we know what malice is, this definition 
is in reality no definition at all. In the case of murder the term ‘‘ malice” 
has by degrees been reduced to a certainty. It means all intentional 
killing, with certain specified exceptions, such as killing under the recent 
provocation of considerable personal violence; and besides this general 
provision it has been specifically determined that certain cases of killing 
are to be considered as murder—for instance, killing a constable in the 
execution of his duty, and so forth. If, therefore, the analogy of the law 
of murder had been followed in the case of libel, the judges would have 
devised a variety of specific rules as to the cases in which attacks on reputa- 
tion were or were not ‘ malicious,” and the jury would have had to find 
whether the particular case at issue fell under any one of those rules or 
not. Something more than this, however, was claimed for the judges on 
the one hand, and for the juries on the other. The judges claimed a right 
not merely to lay down subordinate general rules as to the nature of 
malice, but to say in general whether the particular publication in: question 
was or was not malicious. On the other hand, a right was claimed for the 
jury of saying not merely whether the case fell under any of the particular 
rules as to the nature of malice laid down by the judge, but generally whether 
the publication was “malicious” or not. There was no disposition on either 
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side to define clearly what constituted a libel. The struggle was between 
the arbitrary power of the judges and the arbitrary power of the juries to 
label any publication with the word “ malicious,’ and so convert it into a 
crime. In this contest the juries were at last successful, the victory being 
secured to them by the declaratory Act above referred to. No law ever defined 
what occasions or causes render it legal to blame a man publicly in writing, 
and under Lord Erskine’s Act all that could be said was, that a libel was 
any writing for which a jury might think that a man ought to be sent to 
prison. At one time their thoughts upon this subject were apt to run into 
most tyrannical shapes. Mr. Reeves, for instance, the author of the only 
history of English law which is even now in existence, was all but convicted 
of libel in 1796 for having written a pamphlet in which the royal power 
was compared to the trunk, and the powers of Parliament and of juries to 
the branches of a tree: a comparison which was said to tend ‘to raise 
and excite jealousies and divisions amongst the liege subjects of our lord 
the king, and to alienate the affections of the liege subjects of our lord 
the king, from the government by king, lords, and commons now happily 
established.” 

The only point in the whole matter which was well established was, 
that in a criminal prosecution the truth of the libel was no defence. 
As regarded public establishments, it seems to have been considered 
that it was altogether improper for a private person to question their 
advantages or to criticize the manner in which they were conducted. As 
regarded private persons, it was said that libels tended to produce a 
breach of the peace, and that this tendency was rather increased than 
diminished by their truth, if they were true. Apart from this, which 
obviously was a mere excuse, it was urged that to sanction the bringing 
of true charges against people by means of the public press would amount 
to the erection of a new set of volunteer tribunals for the trial of offences 
of every description. If a man has committed a crime, it was said, pro- 
secute him as the law directs. If the law does not punish his conduct 
you shall not punish it by public exposure. That the law was and always 
must be a most imperfect instrument for the protection of society against 
various kinds of dangerous and improper conduct, was a view against 
which all lawyers revolted with the natural jealousy of those who watch 
the encroachments of a rival power upon their own dominions. By main- 
taining this principle inflexibly (notwithstanding the rule that the jury were 
to judge of the existence of malice), a considerable degree of strictness was 
still maintained ; for though the whole matter was left to the jury, the 
judge always directed them that they must not consider the truth of the 
matter alleged, and excluded all evidence tending to establish it. Thus 
the matter stood till the passing of Lord Campbell’s Act (6 & 7 Vict. 
c. 96), which provided that on the trial of any indictment or information 
for a defamatory libel (this has been held not to apply to seditious or blas- 
phemous libels) the defendant might plead that the matters charged in the 
libel were true, and that their publication was for the public benefit; and 
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this put the right of the press to act as a volunteer tribunal for the trial 
of all offences upon a legal footing—subject of course to the opinion of a 
jury that the matters alleged by the writer were true, and that their pub- 
lication was beneficial to the public. It is upon this footing that the 
writer now rests, except as regards libels of a seditious or blasphemous 
character. - With respect to them, it seems that even in the present day 
truth would be no justification, but the old rule would apply. 

Thus much for libel regarded asa crime. There is not much difference 
between the crime and the civil injury, except on the point of the effect of 
the truth of the matter complained of in respect to the right tu recover 
damages. There are, however, one or two other points which may be 
noticed before we come to this. The law of verbal slander, regarded as a 
civil injury, is very singular at first sight. Yet, though open to just 
exception in one or two points, its peculiarities are due rather to the real 
difficulty of the question than to any defect on the part of the legislator. 
It is obvious, on the one hand, that mere abuse ought not to be the subject 
of an action, and on the other, that serious slanders should; and to draw 
the line between the two definitely enough for practical purposes is no easy 
matter. In early times the judges fluctuated between the fear of encou- 
raging litigation and that of encouraging slander, till they produced a 
set of precedents as astonishing as any to be met with in the whole range 
of the law. One of the curious entertainments in the nature of high jinks 
which took place in old times at the Northern Circuit bar mess was an 
Amebzean dialogue between two learned gentlemen, in language which had 
been held to be not actionable. Considerable parts of it were not exactly 
fit for republication. We will try to give a specimen of the less offen- 
sive parts. 

“4, You poisoned C. I don’t say he is dead. 

“ B. You ran away from your captain. I don’t say you were pressed. 

“‘ A. I charge you with felony. 

** B. You were in Newgate for a highwayman. 

«4. You smell of the robbery of C. You are a cheat, and stole two 
bonds from me. 

‘‘ B. You stole my corn. 

** A, You stole the iron bars out of my window. 

‘* B. You stole Lord Derby’s deer. 

‘4, You are forsworn. 

‘“« B. You, being a justice of the peace, are a bloodsucker, and will take 
a couple of capons. 

«4, You, being a justice of the peace, are a rascally villain, and keep 
a company of thieves and traitors to do mischief. 

** B. You are a beetle-headed justice, an ass, a coxcomb, &c. 

‘* A, And you are a vermin, a corrupt man, and a hypocrite.”’ 

The dialogue might be continued almost ad infinitum by any two gentle- 
men who chose to refer to Comyn’s Digest, and great part of it would be 
very much more picturesque than decent. 
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With respect to the effect of the truth of the matters charged upon the 
right to recover damages for any slander, verbal or written, and also with 
respect to the definition of malice, there is a marked difference between 
the crime and the civil injury. Speaking broadly, proof of the truth of 
the matter complained of has always been regarded for a great length of 
time as a complete answer to a claim for damages, inasmuch as a man is 
held to be entitled only to a reputation founded on truth; so that the 
publication of the truth about him may be a crime as against the State, 
but can be no injury to him. On the other hand, proof that a man has 
said or written of another that which, being libellous, was not true, has 
been held to entitle the plaintiff to damages, however good the intention 
of the defendant may have been, except in certain excepted cases; for 
your good intentions are no reason why you should damage the character 
to which I have a right. The excepted cases are those in which it is 
thought expedient for carrying on the business of life that persons should 
be protected who make false statements to the disadvantage of othc.. 
under an honest and reasonable belief in their truth. Such statements 
are described as privileged, and the occasions on which they are made are 
said to rebut the presumption of malice. In other and simpler words, 
men who attack each other’s characters falsely are not excused by an honest 
belief of the truth of what they say, except in certain cases. In a popular 
sketch like this it will be needless to enumerate the cases in question. 
The case of giving a servant’s character is the illustration most commonly 
given; and it would not be very incorrect to say, in general terms, that 
wherever there is a moral duty incumbent on a man to give advice or to 
state an opinion which may be to the disadvantage of another, a mistake 
as to a matter of fact will not expose him to an action if it is made 
honestly. The peculiar interest of the case of Hunter v. Sharpe, to which 
we referred at the beginning of this article, is that, if it is good law, it 
most unquestionably recognizes what to Lord Ellenborough and Lord 
Kenyon would have appeared the monstrous and intolerable heresy that 
a journalist is under a moral duty to criticize his neighbours; and that if 
in doing so he exercises reasonable skill, and writes with proper modera- 
tion on the facts as he apprehends them, he is not responsible for honest 
mistakes. This certainly does carry the theory of privileged writing to a 
length to which we do not think it has ever been carried before, though 
the doctrine in question was contended for unsuccessfully in the case of 
Campbell y. Spottiswoode, in which an action was brought and damages 
were recovered by Dr. Campbell against the Saturday Review for making 
imputations on him which the jury found to be false ; though they also 
found that the reviewer honestly believed them to be true, and though they 
might very probably have found, if they had been asked, that Dr. Camp- 
bell’s conduct in the matter which was the subject of the libel had been 
such as to suggest to the reviewer the conclusion which he did honestly 
draw from that conduct. The result of the case of Hunter v. Sharpe was 
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a verdict for the plaintiff, with a farthing damages, and this practically 
put a stop to further litigation on the subject; for the plaintiff could not 
set aside a verdict which was found in his favour; and the defendant 
could not complain of a misdirection (if such it was) which was favourable 
to him, though the verdict was not. The question thus remains open for 
future discussion, but the journalists have on their side an argument 
more than they had before this case was decided. If the matter be viewed 
as one of policy and not of law, it certainly does seem hard that if 
people are practically allowed and encouraged to make a profession of 
discussing every kind of conduct and sitting in judgment on every sort of 
reputation, they should not be at liberty to suggest any conclusion what- 
ever as to conduct or character which the facts before them reasonably 
suggest. If the facts are such that a rational man, honestly considering 
them, might naturally come to the conclusion that A. B. is an impostor, 
why may he not honestly state the facts and boldly avow the conclusion 
which he draws, without the fear of an action before his eyes if he happens 
in point of fact to be mistaken? It is perhaps natural in a public writer 
to overlook what might be said on the other side; and on the other hand 
it must be owned that it certainly is hard that I should be liable to be 
falsely accused of any offence which a volunteer accuser may honestly 
but erroneously suppose me to have committed, and that when I have 
established my innocence I may nevertheless have to pay my accuser’s 
costs because of his good intentions. Not that we mean to apply this 
observation to the particular case referred to in this article. 
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Shetches from Pontresina, 

















A neavy storm of wind and rain and snow had kept us prisoners all day, 
and we had nearly exhausted our resources. ‘The stove in the little salon 
could not be lighted, on account of the smoke; and even with the piano 
(which is a very good one), the most ardent musician could not have 
supported life there for many hours if he were to be entirely dependent on 
the warmth of his feelings for any extra amount of caloric. The great salle- 
a-manger was still in process of preparation for the season, and damp with 
premonitory scrubbings. There remained the stube and the café. In the 
latter apartment we had spent many hours, and found them somewhat 
tedious. The clouds were low in the valley, and there was no view. 
We had read through the last pile of serials and papers from England. 
We had written our journals ; had painted numberless small studies of 
wild-flowers, with mosses, leaves, and branches of wood and stones grey 
and golden with lichens, much to the astonishment of the kellnerin, who, 
when HE. challenged her admiration for her handful of treasures, said, ‘‘ Ah, 
yes, she noticed that the foreigners cared for sticks; as for her, she saw 
so many pieces of wood, she was accustomed to them.” 

We had the great hotel almost to ourselves, and had taken vigorous 
exercise in the large unfurnished rooms, and up and down the passages, 
and still the pitiless snow fell, and the wind blew, rattled against the 
windows, and shook the jalousies, making us humble and imploring as to 
the matter of fuel, in which we considered ourselves somewhat stinted. 
Half frozen, and sighing for real summer and warmth, we appealed to 
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Frau Gredig in the choicest German, explaining our sufferings ;—that we, 
delicate English, were not accustomed to reside in ice-houses, to be frozen 
to the floors, to warm ourselves over the eggs at breakfast, and live through 
the afternoons on the thought of securing a little steam from the urn at 
tea. ‘* Feel our hands, madame, and see how we suffer!” 

Frau Gredig had not a bad heart. For a moment, as she took the 
suffering fingers into her maternal grasp, her countenance relaxed, a gleam 
of compassion shone in her eye, and a cry for more fuel trembled on her 
lips; but second .thoughts proved safest. With a vigorous rub she 
administered present consolation and a valuable moral truth. 

“Tt is not the fault of the climate that you suffer, Fraulein. J am not 
cold; my sister is not cold; and why ? We run about from morning till 
night. My head and my hands are full. We have to think and plan, and 
do for you all, and—ach mein Gott, sind wir nicht warm genug ?” 

Driven from all hope of external comfort, we evolved heat from our 
internal consciousness, and warmed ourselves by the brilliancy of our own 
imaginations. D. and C. had conceived a wonderful thought. We would 

. utilize the snow. We would plan a day of delights to be realized from it, 
the very thought of which would cause every flake that fell to be hailed 
with jubilations. We would make a grand schlitten partie to the Bernina 
Pass. A messenger was sent to summon Walther, and we all eagerly 
discussed preliminaries. 

Bartholome Walther, one of the-pleasantest guides in Switzerland, 
and a capital one for ladies, had been with us as a sort of travelling- 
servant for some weeks past during our wanderings in Tyrol, and, though 
now off duty, was still considered as belonging, in a semi-attached 
fashion, to our party. He lived in one of the large houses forming the 
main-street of the little Pontresina village, which, as it is a fair type of the 
homes of the people, may be worth a word or two of description. On the 
ground-floor was a small shop, a stable for cows and horses, a dairy well 
stocked, a large dark entrance-hall, roughly paved, with the usual arched 
wooden doors, a staircase leading to a hay-loft, where a bergwagen was 
stowed away, (how they got their carriages there I could never tell, but you 
invariably found them on the first floor,) and a pleasant little stube or 
living-room, wainscoted with wood, built like a nest into the great stone 
and plaster erection, the deep setting of the window, gay with flowering 
plants and shrubs, showing how great the cold must be in winter, and 
somewhere under the eaves no doubt a little colony of sleeping-rooms, 
into which we did not penetrate. It is a sort of home farm; everything 
is stored under the one roof, and when the long dark winter days set in 
the women’s work at least may be done under shelter. Madame Walther, 
a pleasant-faced, soft-voiced woman, always made us very welcome, and 
she and her little daughter were proud to show their pans of rich cream 
and stores of butter. ‘‘ Nine months of winter and three of bad weather,” 
say the Engadine peasants. They are wise, certainly, to gather all they 
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can under their home eaves. The men, who during their short season 
are employed as guides by travellers, busy themselves when the strangers 
have departed in carrying on their wine-trade with the Valtelline. 
Early in the morning men and horses start for the summit of the 
Bernina Pass, floundering through the deep snow, the good clever beasts 
sometimes moving steadily forward on their knees, when unable to keep 
their footing, till they reach the shelter of the hut which marks the 
highest ground, and here they meet the people from the southern valleys 
with their casks of wine. Three or four times a week the journey is made, 
the Engadiners returning with well-laden sleighs to the village. 

Walther entered with proper spirit into our plans and wishes, promised 
us great enjoyment for the morrow, fine weather, and plenty of snow; 
two berygwagen were to be at the door at eight o'clock, and we went to 
sleep in a state of high contentment, to dream of wonderful adventures 
and successes. We were up early, and, breakfast over, started in full 
mountaineering costume, well prepared for whatever might befall us, with 
linsey or serge dresses arranged as riding-habits in case of need, boots 
stout and strong and rich in nails, our especial pride and boast, alpen- 
stocks, coloured spectacles, veils, and linen masks, the ‘‘ weisse Teufel ” 
head-dresses now becoming well known to Swiss natives as another 
wonderful idiosyncrasy of the English. The men had provided two 
very small sledges, but we were as yet ignorant of how they could by any 
possibility be good at need. Walther had arranged for the regular post 
sledges to be ready for us when we reached the snow. The day was 
perfectly cloudless, the sky of the deepest blue, the marvellously beautiful 
range of the Bernina,—Piz Palii, Piz Bernina, Piz Morteratsch, and 
other mighty mountains—rising up in almost dazzling whiteness against 
the clear background of colour. The sun was pleasantly warm, even at 
that early hour, and there was fortunately very little wind ; we were in the 
highest possible spirits, and prepared to find amusement out of everything; 
the horses even seemed to share our enjoyment, as they trotted on, tossing 
their heads to the merry music of their bells and the gay songs of the 
drivers. As the way grew steeper we were glad to walk and to get thoroughly 
warmed by exercise, before encountering a possible snow-bath higher up. 
The road is a new one, made about three years ago, but still liable to 
much injury from the avalanches, which have been unusually frequent 
during this year. In some places all the telegraph posts were destroyed, 
and a sad desolation marked the course of the snow,—uprooted trees and 
masses of stone and broken walls showing where it had passed. 

We halted at the Bernina Wirthshaus, rather less than two hours 
from Pontresina, to order dinner to be ready on our return, and then 
climbed still higher ; the snow lying thickly all around us, not even a tree 
or rock to be seen, nothing but a white wilderness, with soft blue shadows 
in the hollows of the hills; and solemnly marking our way like silent 
fingerposts of fate, the telegraph poles rose at regular intervals, struggling 
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up through the mass of snow, sometimes scarcely showing a few feet above 
the ground, though our road so far had been dug out and beaten hard, 
and the travelling was by no means bad: but suddenly it came to an 
end, winter reasserted itself, and the snow had it all its own way. We 
dismounted, fastened on with great care spectacles and masks, the men 
following our example, and arranging their veils and glasses, and then 
busying themselves in transferring the horses to the sledges, which were 
lying by the side of the road, fastening the seats from our bergwagen on 
to the slight wooden framework of the runners. We watched, meanwhile, 
with much amusement, a drove of small black pigs who were disporting 
themselves on the snow, being ignominiously captured by a leg or an ear, 
and tossed into a cart, where they subsided into a most uncomfortable 
heap, with shrieks guttural and expostulatory. 

The sledges were soon prepared, and we mounted to our places, D. and 
E., under Walther’s care, heading the procession. They were very well off, 
the guide having fastened the seat of his bergwagen bodily, by means of 
cords, to the runners, so that they had something to cling to besides each 
other. Mrs. C. and C. were not so fortunate, they being enthroned on a 
long box, sitting back to back, with a loose cross-board for the feet, and 
nothing particular to lay hold of. A few yards brought us to the place where 
a gang of labourers were at work cutting out the roadway; unfortunately 
they had begun laterally, and a great slice of hard snow was already 
gone, leaving only a narrow ledge or shelf, not wide enough for our 
carriages. But the peasants were good-natured, and willing to put their 
shoulders to the wheel; that is to say (having a strict regard to truth), they 
held up the runners on one side to prevent our toppling over; and that 
difficulty past, we dashed on in famous style. The workmen, with their 
veiled faces and goggle eyes, standing silently in the dismal trenches, 
looked like a troop of weird ghosts, who had somehow strayed from the 
Inferno, and were fated to dig their way down again into the darkness, 
while we mere earthly travellers passed on into higher air. 

The horses rushed over the snow, and flung up the cold white masses 
into our faces, pelting us with snow-balls with their eager feet; a man 
stood behind each sledge balanced between the runners, and drove over 
our heads, with shout and song urging on the horses. Whenever we dared 
to turn our heads the sight was one never to be forgotten: C. and her 
companion, in an agony of terror and laughter, holding on by the strength 
of a fixed determination, and looking out despairingly for side jolts which 
might upset their equilibrium. A joyful shout reached us, and Mrs. C. 
announced that she had found a rope to hold by, and was very comfort- 
able : a short-lived happiness, as the next moment she discovered she had 
been clinging to her own crinoline, from which no difficulties of the way 
had ever separated her. 

We went on and on, the only moving things in that beautiful still 
snow world, except one little marmot, who raced away in the distance, 
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uttering his shrill cry ; a lake lay near us, but so covered over that only 
here and there a green glimmer of ice was to be seen. The mountains 
were entirely veiled, the great gallery on the Italian side was roofed with 
snow, which was piled up within and about it. Here our expedition 
ended, as we did not wish to give our poor horses a toilsome ascent; so 
dismounting, we walked down the hill, and plunged into the soft bank 
beside the road, gaining the entrance to the first arches in order to see 
the immense icicles that fringed them, and then prepared to return in 
different order, D. being anxious to try her power of keeping her place on 
the wooden box. The pace was glorious, and it was the greatest possible 
fun to spin along through the snow—great hard masses balling under us, 
and throwing sledge, and seat, and travellers suddenly from side to side, 
as we dashed round corners, half blinded by the dazzling brightness ; the 
cold and the speed at which we went taking away our breath with almost 
a terror of delight. Writing now in a warm quiet English home, such 
raptures sound too foolish to repeat, but our enjoyment was ecstatic 
while it lasted, our sensations so entirely new,—except in so far as old 
childish dreams came back of wonderful Siberian journeys, and tales of 
adventure with dogs and reindeer. And then it was our own escapade, and 
had not been “ cut and dried,” and arranged for us by the powers that be! 
There had not been such a season for thirty years, and there might never 
be another when such an expedition could be made in June. Of course, 
there could never be another ; of that we felt quite sure, and we laughed in 
our content, like a rabid connoisseur who hugs himself in silent delight 
over the contemplation of a rare engraving, knowing that the plate has 
been destroyed. ce 

Our day was unique,—a beautiful completeness, which could only live 
again in our memories. 

And then there was the dinner. Other people may come to that little 
inn, and may dine there, but not with such appetites as ours. And again 
fortune favoured us ; there had been a wedding on the Sunday, and the 
remains of the feast graced the board. In romantic descriptions of the 
highest class it is inadmissible to speak of a table simply as such; 
whatever may be the number of its legs, whether it be round or square 
or oblong, it invariably becomes a board and generally groans ; and this 
practice probably originated the first idea of mahogany as a spiritual 
habitat ; it may to many minds afford a triumphant refutation of the 
notions of idle cavillers who profess to regard the legends of Tintagel as 
vague myths, that the knights of King Arthur invariably met at a table,. 
the use of that simple word conveying a sense of remote antiquity, and a 
quaint rudeness of expression, bearing, by all rules of criticism, a genuine 
stamp of truth that must be perfectly irresistible! Fancy an erection 
of spun sugar and a bouquet of roses in a little wainscoted salon, through 
the windows of which we looked out on nothing but the same dream of 
snow. That sugar temple and the flowers added the element of poetry 
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to the adventure which was lacking in our prosaic and realistic minds. 
We grew sentimental with the good Wirthin over their festivities, and 
rested and talked and fraternized with the bright-faced domestics, examined 
the kitchen, and saw that our men were well cared for; and then, just as a 
lazy content was stealing over us, and even a somnolent tendency had 
manifested itself in Mrs. C., we were summoned by Walther and his com- 
panion, who carried the small sledges slung by ropes over their shoulders. 
These are less than a yard long, and about eighteen inches in width, and 
are formed of small transverse pieces of wood, attached to iron runners, 
the rope being fastened to the front. 

















The men walked up a steep slope of snow, and we plodded after 
them, with many stumbles in the soft mass. At last, landed on a piece of 
stone which offered sure footing, we prepared to start. Seating ourselves 
on the sledges, with our feet extended, we steered ourselves, and by 
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vigorous dig with our heels could come to a stop at pleasure. At first, 
the men took the ropes and ran with us, but the sensation was horrible 
of being dragged into infinite space, with nothing earthly to hold to, 
but crumbling or melting snow. When, however, we took the reins into 
our own hands the whole thing was different, and became an indescribable 
pleasure—a swift shooting through the air without sense of obstruction. 
I began to realize what a fine time, if they were only sentient, the arrows 
would have belonging to an archery club, where the members were not 
clever enough to hit anything. But that was the difficulty, the one flaw in 
the perfect enjoyment of our performance; there was an end to it. 

As a Frenchman once graphically remarked:—‘ Dans une chute il 
y a deux moments terribles: le départ et l’arrivée. Le voyage en lui- 
méme n’est rien. On cite méme un macon qui, tombant d’une cinquiéme 
étage, adressait au ciel, pendant la traversée, cette fervente priére: ‘Mon 
Dieu, pourvu que ca dure !’” > 

The sun had considerable power, and it was hard work to struggle up 
to the starting-post, marked by an alpenstock, preparatory to each fresh 
glissade. At last, fairly exhausted, E. took refuge with Mrs. C., who had 
camped out on a damp piece of grass, a wholesome dread of wet feet 
having made all our degcriptions of delight fall heedlessly on her ears. 
For a few minutes longer D. and C. ran races against each other, a 
sudden unlucky turn of the foot bringing up now one, now the other, as a 
very bad second, in a snow-drift, while the winner was often precipitated 
most ingloriously into the cold soft mass at the bottom of the slope. 

The hours had passed so pleasantly that we hardly realized how 
rapidly the shadows were lengthening, till the bergwagen were announced 
to be ready, and it was time to turn our faces homewards. Contented and 
weary, we were glad to find ourselves once more rattling down the road, 
and we reached our old quarters as a golden glow passing over the tops of 
the fir-trees, and shining through the tufts and branches of the great 
Arolla pines, left the earth in a cold, frosty twilight, settled down for a 
moment like a veil of light over the higher mountains, and then faded 
slowly into the pale clear greenness of the evening sky. 





* * 1 * % * 


We spent more than ten days at Pontresina, the pleasantest possible 
headquarters for mountaineers or for ladies. The valley is at an elevation 
of nearly six thousand feet, and the air is deliciously fresh and bracing, 
even in July; and early as-we were there, with sunshine and fine 
weather, the cold was very bearable and wonderfully invigorating. The 
history of each day would fill a long paper, and cannot be given here. 
A morning on the Morteratsch glacier, was among our pleasantest expedi- 
tions ; the ice was in good order, comfortably crumbly on the surface, and 
affording us plenty of foothold. You may walk for miles over this great 
sea of dirty ice, which is anything but beautiful, as there are none of the 
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aiguilles which make the great charm of the Oberland glaciers, and very 
little colour. Here and there in a deep crevasse, one sees a tinge of soft 
sea-green, and the moulins, formed by little hidden streams forcing their 
way through the fissures, make an amusing variety in one’s path; but as 
a whole, it is decidedly dull. At least, I can only write of it as we found it, 
and we may be told that ‘‘as a whole” we did not see it, for truth obliges 
me to confess that wonderful descriptions of the beauty and grandeur of 
the ice-fall, ‘‘ combining the solemnity of cathedral architecture and the 
fantastic decorations of a Chinese pagoda, Druidical beards and dripping , 
caves gleaming with diamonds in the sunlight,” have reached us from 
those who penetrated further than an inexorable fate allowed us to 
proceed. In our experience, the cracks in the ice were only a few inches 
apart, so there was nothing to jump over, and during our expedition it 
afforded such good foothold that there was no excuse for slipping. The 
amphitheatre of hills enclosing this great frozen sea has few rivals in 
grandeur, when, as we saw it, a great white mantle of snow sweeping from 
each summit, falls as in soft, noiseless folds, to meet the rugged mass of 
ice below. The little woods skirting the end of the glacier are full of 
beauty, and near by there is a waterfall that in any other place would 
alone be an object of pilgrimage. The water-meadows were like a brilliant 
flower-bed, gay with patches of gentians and forget-me-nots, masses of 
purple primulas, yellow pansies, and delicate little soldinella; and cluster- 
ing round the stones and rocks were sweet-scented daphnes and white 
crocuses, which sprout up on the barest-looking ground a few hours after 
the snow has melted from its surface. 

These meadows, and the woods which skirt them, had a wonderful 
charm for us. A broad river flowed through the midst, often spreading 
itself over the valley when the warm sun melted the snows, and when 
the waters drew back again into their stony channel, grass, and moss, 
and flowers sprang up on the instant into vivid life; the trees cast their 
twisted roots about the soil to hold it fast, binding it with gray lichens 
and little fir twigs, and a soft carpet of dead leaves from last year’s 
store; and before the hay was grown and there could be the sweet 
summer scent of mown grass drying in the wind, there was everywhere a 
garden of flowers, golden and violet, with soft pink blooms, and the blue 
gentians with their bright little eyes; the stones were encrusted with 
orange and scarlet lichens, and gray fringes hung in festoons from the old 
trees ; the ice in great billows and ridges came down into the grass, 
turning it back in long furrows in its steady advance year by year, and 
down the rocks rivulets of cold snow-water trickled from among the stones, 
bubbled up under the moss, and turned into a sudden eloud of spray as 
they sprang from any jutting crag into the river at their feet; and far 
above, as solemn sentinels, the great snow mountains closed around the 
valley. Days among the Alps,-though full of commonplace adventure and 
merriment, and the prose of ordinary life a little caricatured, are rich in 
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deeper thoughts and feeling. There is a stronger spell than the mere love 
of exercising their muscles or the desire to conquer a new peak that takes 
men to the mountains, and he must have a poverty-stricken soul who does 
not return humbler indeed, but calmed and strengthened by a fresh reve- 
jation of the Divine power in which his life can rest. 

The contrast of these mighty forces of nature,—ice and snow, torrent 
and avalanche, mist and cloud, and desolating power, and the tender 
beauty of the grass and flowers, and gentler life, held as in the hollow of a 
strong hand,—was very wonderful to see. This Morteratsch valley was a 
place that the old myths would have made beautiful and palpitating with 
life. Fair-faced Persephoné might have wandered through those meadows 
dimly conscious of a great dread where the cold darkness from the ice- 
caves fell across her path, as the mountain torrent spreading round her feet 
swept her away into the shadows. One dreams of a time when grand old 
Pan was strong and lusty, and could sing— 

In my great veins—a music as of boughs 

When the cool aspen-fingers of the Rain 

Feel for the eyelids of the Earth in spring ; 
and Dryads made their home in the depths of the wood, where gnarled 
and twisted branches, gray-bearded and old, look like evil beings expiating 
their sins and cramped with rheumatism. 

Evening after evening we watched the clouds draw away from the 
mountain tops, till they stood clear against the sky; the sunshine died 
from the earth, the fir-trees grew black, and a chill dimness crept over the 
soft gray meadows, and then suddenly a little flush spread over the crests 
of the mountains, and deepened into a rosy delight; one or two stray 
cloudlets caught the glory, that like a great radiant smile touched them as 
it past, and then slowly the light faded; a special beatitude vouchsafed to 
the great mountains, emblems of purity and strength; a host of Fra 
Angelico’s gentle seraphs with their pink and violet wings might have 
sung there their Gloria in Excelsis, and sent their light upon the hills. 
And then came night, and a frosty stillness and clear heavens studded 
with stars, and a cold moonlight over silver snow. 

In our wood walks up the Roseg Thal we often encountered droves of 
the long-eared sheep from the Italian valleys, driven to the Alpine pastures 
by their Bergamesque shepherds,—picturesque fellows, with dark, handsome 
southern faces under the shadow of their broad hats, roughly dressed in 
skins and leather leggings, tanned like their faces by exposure to wind and 
weather. 

A few miles away by the road and an hour distant from Pontresina by 
a footpath through the wood, is the great Bad-haus of St. Moritz, a 
ghastly water-cure establishment, much frequented by true believers of all 
nations ; where a heterogeneous multitude are stowed away in hundreds of 
little rooms, and live together in great cold salons, and feed together, each 
after his own fashion in the matter of forks or fingers, in an enormous 
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salle-a-manger, and kill time by drinking the waters, walking up and down 
the passages, and watching for the diligence which has kindly consented 
to go so far out of its way as to come round in front of the great ctablisse- 
ment, for the accommodation and amusement of the sufferers. 

Beyond St. Moritz, there are little lakes, lying like gems set in a forest 
of pines, and more mountains, and wood, and waterfalls to be visited, all 
within easy reach of Herr Gredig’s pleasant headquarters. 

Our time at Pontresina was coming to an end, and we had been unable 
to accomplish the ascent of the Piz Languard,—an old friend we were 
anxious to revisit ; but the quantity of snow, and its soft state, had hitherto 
made such an expedition impossible. F. and his companion had joined 
us after a most successful ascent of the Piz Bernina by a new route, and 
entertained us with wonderful stories of their capture by the Austrians, as 
Italian spies; of a sudden attack made on them when peacefully reposing 
in a hay-loft ; of a night-march with fixed bayonets down a horribly bad 
path ; the completion of their broken slumbers in an Austrian fortress, the 
bayonets still on guard ; and of a triumphant and apologetic acquittal from 
the gallant commandant in the morning. In our state of excitement and 
suspense as to news from the army, which generally came to us first 
through the English papers, though there were Swiss troops at the time 
in the village, any one fresh from the frontier was doubly welcome, and 
our travellers joined us with somewhat of a halo of romance; and as to 
the guides, they were very great men indeed, and were duly glorified over 
wine and tobacco in the stube. If the four were not patriots, they had 
been considered a sufficiently good imitation, and vividly before the imagi- 
nations of all hovered images of the horrors of an Austrian dungeon ! 

Christian Almer, one of the heroes, looked as though he had been 
kept on bread and water, and then dried and smoked. I never saw any- 
thing human so like an Egyptian mummy or a red-herring; but his 
miserable condition was really due to the amount of work that had been 
accomplished, and the great cold they had encountered. Three Passes 
and two new Spitze in twenty-four hours take something out of a man, 
even the strongest, when you have twenty-five degrees of frost at your 
lunching-place. 

The weather had broken up and looked very doubtful, but with this 
accession to our numbers we were determined to make an attempt on the 
mountain. Walther and ten or twelve men went up on the Saturday to 
try to make a little path through the snow by digging and stamping it 
hard ; and this they succeeded in doing in a degree near the summit, where 
the snow lay less thickly on the stones,—but anything like a track was 
hopeless lower down. On Monday morning we were all called soon after 
two; the clouds looked threatening, but at that early hour it was difficult 
to judge how the day would turn out, and we hoped, at any rate, to make 
a good start. It is wonderful how the most glowing anticipations we may 
have indulged in over night pale in the uncertain glimmer of dawn. The 
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only sonsation E. admitted to being vividly conscious of, was a profound 
desire that some one would say it was raining hard, and there was nothing 
to be done but to go to sleep again. Of course this feeble expostulation 
of the flesh was crushed back instantly, and our spirits rising with the first 
plunge into cold water, we prepared to cncounter hopefully the experiences 
of the coming day. 

We had invited some English acquaintances to join our party—Major 
and Mrs. L., who were staying with us at the hotel, and Mr. N. 
and Lady L. N., from St. Moritz; and as we mustered our forces in 
the salon over an early breakfast, we rejoiced over the prospect of a 
successful ascent. It was very cold, and we were glad of warm dresses 
and plenty of wraps. C. was to remain behind; but a party of nine, 
exclusive of servants, started on horseback and on foot at three o’clock, with 
porters laden with provisions, three first-rate guides, and a following of 
boys or men belonging to the beasts. We rode for the first two hours in 
single file, with shouting comments on our steeds, on the weather, and on 
the comforts and discomforts of our saddles. These were wonderful con- 
structions, on which you were motnted high above the horse’s shoulder 
and very far forward ; padded seats, on which it is difficult to keep your 
balance without pommel or stirrup, a flat board being substituted for 
the latter, which it is hopeless to try to grasp with your foot. Mrs. C. 
exhausted herself by her efforts to sustain nobly her equestrian reputation. 
One or two of the party were first-rate horsewomen ; but the Engadine 
‘‘ mounts ” tried their mettle more than a five-barred gate or a stone-wall 
country with the hounds at home; and at every stumble of the animals 
during the slippery ascent a rider would fall forwards on the neck of the 
horse, or be jolted almost over its tail, with many outcries and much 
laughter. Poor Lady L. N. had provided herself with an English 
saddle, and set off in happy security, but her pony and the saddle would 
not fit; the pony was fat and the saddle was angular ; and the mathematical 
problem how to make a round body fit into a square hole was proved to 
be insoluble, and the hopelessness of the attempt was illustrated by a 
sudden descent of the ‘hapless rider, first on one side, then on the other, as 
the poor beast struggled up the winding path. 

The track, such as it was, came to an end with the first snow, and 
here we dismissed our horses, and prepared for work. And now we dis- 
covered a flaw in the perfection of our mountaineering costume, which we had 
considered very perfect. Our riding-habits were looped well up over linsey 
petticoats, and the feminine mind cxulted in the strong hobnailed boots, 
which looked as if they meant work; but unfortunately Mrs. L alone 
had supplied herself with the leather leggings, which all travellers ought 
to know are essential to the comfort of any one intending to encounter a 
tramp through snow, and we thus found ourselves dependent on the charity 
of our companions. With great care and much expenditure of packthread, 
some leather or cloth gaiters, generously subscribed on the instant, were 
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fastened over our boots; but as the fit was by no means perfect, they soon 
became clogged with snow, and proved a very doubtful blessing. By this 
time clouds had gathered above us and round the higher mountains, and 
were rapidly rising below us, covering the valley and the little green lakes, 
and leaving stretched before us an uncomfortable mass of snow, with 
here and there a little oasis of stones, the only landmarks in its dreary 
uniformity. It was very cold, a drizzling rain began to fall, and our 
spirits sank rapidly. Light and sunshine would have made us go on our 
way rejoicing, but in the grey cold bleak dimness it was a dreary prospect 
to go up and up through deep snow into a cloud of snow-flakes, knowing 
all the time that we must come 
| down again. However, all being 
| ready, we made our final plunge. 
F, put an ice-axe on his 
shoulder, and E. held firmly 
by the iron, keeping her alpen- 
stock in the other hand; and 
| in single file we began the 
| march. A few steps, and we 
| were in a snow-drift, up to our 
-| knees, then to our waists, so 
firmly wedged into the soft 
mass that each step was a 
weary labour, and every muscle 
was strained and stretched be- 
fore another yard could be 
gained. 

For the first moment we 
felt thoroughly miserable and 
frightened, fancying the next 
we might go in over our hats, 
or that we might start an ava- 
lanche on our own account ; 
but looking back at the slow procession of figures showing dark against 
the white background, in every attitude possible to struggling humanity, 
a sense of the Iudicrousness of the whole thing came to our help, 
and amid peals of laughter we all agreed to consider our difficulties 
infinitely amusing, and from that moment there was no one so mean- 
spirited as even to ask under their breath the reason of our encoun- 
tering so much exertion, and what we expected to see at the summit 
when we got there! The clouds rose up beneath us like the black roof 
of a tent under which villagers and tourists might be tranquilly sleeping, 
the mist closed in damp and impenetrable, wrapping us in a ‘veil dis- 
agreeable and unexhilarating in the highest degree. Ten minutes more 
of climbing and everything was snow, and we were white all over, looking 
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like rash pillars of salt during the process of transformation, except where 
our breath melted out little blue and black patches on our veils. We 
stepped and stumbled on bravely ; every now and then a ery would pierce 
the silence, and two or three men were needed to extricate some unlucky 
pedestrian who had come upon a “soft bit,” and was half-stifled and 
unable to stir. 

Mrs. C. presented a gallant 
appearance, and with the large 
hood of her caoutchoue heavy 
with snow, and a doleful dripping 
from the brim of her hat and nose 
and chin, the black draperies of 
her waterproof only relieved by 
voluminous drab gaiters, she 
looked like an image of Father 
Christmas thawing, but cheery and 
brave even under difficulties. 

On we went, undeterred by the 
now certain knowledge that there 
was nothing to be seen from the 
Spitze. We had our provisions, 
and a luncheon party having been 
planned for the summit of the Piz Languard, there we would go,.and eat 
our luncheon, and return with peaceful consciences to Pontresina. 

The latter part of the ascent was not really so difficult as we had 
found it two years before, when the mass of loose stones had added greatly 
to our fatigue; these were now well carpeted, and the guides have built 
a sort of rude staircase for the last ten minutes of the way, which has 
the advantage of not rolling away beneath one’s feet. At one place we 
had had to cross a great plateau of snow, so soft that progression was 
simply impossible to us. F. shouted, ‘‘ Gentlemen to the front,” and with 
hands and knees and axes they literally pounded the snow hard. It 
was strange to see how lightly guides and mountaineers walked fover the 
yielding surface, which seemed much less affected by their greater weight 
than where ladies attempted to try the same path; by long practice they 
have acquired a perfect balance, which is, I imagine, the real secret of 
walking on snow successfully. ere eer 

We reached the final plateau, which is about half-a-dozen yards across, 
in a heavy snow-storm, and being by this time, spite of all precautions, 
thoroughly wet through, we dared not linger very long. To an outsider— 
say the Spirit of the Storm,—we must have presented a ludicrously forlorn 
appearance, but that would only have been because the Spirit being 
German, or at least German-Swiss, would be naturally phlegmatic, and 
unable to understand that sterling quality of the British character which 
delights in being jolly under difficulties, and enjoying life under an aspect 
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totally differing from insular civilization. The champagne bottles were 
opened, and we drank to the mountain and our own success, and ate 
chickens and potted meats and compdte, a ravenous hunger serving as 





sauce piquante ; and then the guides joined in chorus, and the mountain 
echoes rang again to the wild wonderful jidels so full of unutterable joy 
and music to every Fithrer’s and Bergsteiger’s heart. We were dripping 
at our elbows and sitting in pools of water, while the great snow-flakes 
soaked our bread and settled in the salt, and came down so thoroughly in 
carnest that our hats and umbrellas were heavy with them, and we dared 
not linger lest we should suddenly stiffen. The descent looked a little 
formidable, a snow slope ending in blackness and mist, and with many 
inward tremblings a question was whispered as to how we were to 
get down. That soon settled itself. Franz Andermatten, one of 
the merriest, sturdiest of Valais guides, seized Lady L. N., and before 
she could utter one shrick of protestation they were flying down far 
below us. Her husband quickly glissaded after her, and we all followed 
according to our different fashions. Walther seated himself on the snow, 
and bade E. sit behind him, and then with a vigorous push—swish ! they 
spun down, throwing up snow-balls and a white spray about their 
faces, till, safely landed at the first pile of stones, they could watch 
others descending. I’, had placed his plaid on the ground, and D. sitting 
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on it, wound one end firmly round her, while he held the other, intending 
to draw her luxuriously down the slope; but the inclined plane being 





slightly uneven, D. swerved aside, and came down in the end headfore- 
most, rather like a bundle of hay in a blanket, while Mrs. C.’s dignified 
and successful glissade was in perfect keeping with her character. Major 
L. and his wife were old mountaineers and in capital training, and her 
walking powers cast the other ladies entirely into the shade, though, 
judging by their own accounts at a later date, the performances of each had 
been unrivalled. And thus with much laughter and enjoyment the ground 
was rapidly got over, and we found ourselves at about twelve o'clock once 
more standing on the short scrubby grass, which later in the year would 
turn this bare hill-side into pasture-land. Here the gaiters were un- 
fastened, snow shaken off, and a few drops of wine taken before we started 
for the final trudge home. 

The mind of Pontresina, agricultural and commercial, is slow and 
conservative, and difficult to convince, and it was in vain we pleaded for 
the aid of the horses on our return march. The owners resisted with dogged 
persistency our most pathetic appeals ; our ancestors, if ever they had 
ascended the Piz Languard, had walked down again, and so must we. 
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There was no more to be said, and we were not long in descending through 
the little wood and the meadows above the village; but we must have 
looked a very motley company to any fresh eyes that encountered us, 
judging by the amusement on C.’s face when she met us. One of our party 
who had fared the worst, her lighter dress not having been prepared for 
such rough work, was clothed in garments which by this time had assumed 
the colour and consistency of tea-leaves, while her boots were literally cut 
to pieces. We were warmly welcomed by Herr Gredig at the Krone, that 
worthy landlord killing a fatted calf in the gladness of his heart (at least 
this is our only way of accounting for the fact that veal formed the chief 
ingredient of all dishes served on that and subsequent occasions), and 
absolutely submitting even with cheerfulness to the choice on our part of 
the hour for dimer. To those by whom he is known, this fact will speak 
volumes. Herr Gredig has a great soul, but it moves in a narrow groove, 
and he is a man who believes implicitly in precedent. The law of the 
Gredigs of Pontresina, which altereth not, is carven on the door-post, and 
engraved on the ductile but abject minds of his followers. It afforded us 
exquisite gratification during our stay to infringe the regulations in every 
possible manner ; and such was the ascendancy that we acquired, that we 
were recognized as despots, and were graciously permitted on all occasions 
to eat our abendessen when we were hungry, and not when the inmates of 
the Gasthaus zur Krone thought we ought to be. | 

Our St. Moritz companions hurried off to seek dry clothes and shelter, 
while the rest of our party adjourned in the afternoon to Flury’s studio, 
eliciting deep-drawn sighs from that conscientious artist by desiring to be 
photographed en masse (with a background of snow, and a grand moraine 
built up of loose stones), in perpetual remembrance of our very successful 
ascent of the Piz Languard. 
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Canning und the Anti-Jacobin, 


Ir is difficult to account for the neglect into which the wit and 
wisdom of the Anti-Jacobin have fallen, unless by the reluctance with 
which men accord the palm of superiority in varied pursuits to one 
and the same competitor. In Canning’s lifetime his reputation as a 
writer of political jeux-d’esprit long stood in the way of his claim to 
be recognized as a parliamentary orator of the first rank. His after- 
career as a statesman seems in its turn to have obscured his literary fame. 
To show how his reputation as a wit was thrown in his teeth, it may be 
sufficient to quote the character given him by a contemporary political 
satirist—Sydney Smith. Having compared him to the blue-bottle fly, 
“the bluest, grandest, merriest, most important animal in existence,” he 
thus sums up his character :— 

‘‘T have listened to him long and often, with the greatest attention; I 
have used every exertion in my power to take a fair measure of him, and 
it appears to me impossible to hear him upon any arduous topic without 
perceiving that he is eminently deficient in those solid and serious 
qualities upon which, and upon which alone, the confidence of a great 
country can properly repose. He sweats, and labours, and works for 
sense, and Mr. Ellis always seems to think it is coming, but it does not 
come: the machine can’t draw up what is not to be found in the spring. 
Providence has made him a light-jesting, paragraph-writing man, and that 
he will remain to his dying day. 

‘‘ When he is jocular, he is strong; when he is serious, he is like 
Samson in a wig; any ordinary person is a match for him. A song, an 
ironical letter, a burlesque ode, an attack in the newspaper upon 
Nicholl’s eyes, 2 smart speech of twenty minutes, full of gross misrepre- 
sentations and clever turns, excellent language, a spirited manner, lucky 
quotation, success in provoking dull men, some half-information picked up 
in Pall Mall in the morning,—these are your friend’s natural weapons ; all 
these things he can do; here I allow him to be truly great. Nay, I will be 
just, and go still farther—if he would confine himself to these things, and 
consider the facile and playful to be the basis of his character, he would, 
for that species of man, be universally allowed to be a person of a very 
good understanding: call him a legislator, a reasoner, and the conductor 
of the affairs of a great nation, and it seems to me as absurd as if a 
butterfly were to teach bees to make honey. That he is an extraordinary 
writer of small poetry, and a diner-out of the highest order, I do most 
readily admit. After George Selwyn, and perhaps Tickell, there has 
been no such man for this half-century.” 
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It is difficult to know whether more to admire the cleverness of a 
passage such as this, or to feel vexed at its injustice. Sydney Smith, 
himself the prince of diners-out, was not the man to discharge this shaft 
against a wit and man of genius. 

Passing by, however, what can be said of Canning as a politician, let 
us consider him solely as a man of letters. In his younger days graceful 
and accurate scholarship constituted in itself a social and literary distine- 
tion of high value. The two ieaders of our two great political parties of 
the present day still keep up the memory of this former time; but not- 
withstanding the brilliant examples of the Earl of Derby and Mr. Glad- 
stone, it is to be feared that the circle within which such pursuits are 
understood and appreciated is daily becoming narrower. When Canning 
had scarcely emerged from boyhood we find that he was one of the 
principal contributors to the Microcosm, or, to quote its full title, The 
Microcosm: a Periodical Work, by Gregory Griffin, of the College of Eton. 
Inscribed to the Rev. Dr. Davies. It consisted of papers by various 
youthful authors, written in imitation of the Spectator, and published 
every Monday from November 6, 1786, to July 30, 1787. From one of 
the papers written by Canning in imitation of Addison’s commentary on 
the ballad of Chevy Chase we extract the following passage, commended to 
the attention of some learned but withal rather heavy commentators :— 

The Queen of Hearts, 
She made some tarts 
All on a summer's day. 


On this last line we have the following comment :—* ‘ All on a summer's 
day.’—I cannot leave this line without remarking that one of the Scribleri, 
a descendant of the famous Martinus, has expressed his suspicions of the 
text being corrupted here, and proposes, instead of ‘All on,’ reading 
‘Alone,’ alleging, in favour of this alteration, the effect of solitude in 
raising the passions. But Hiccius Doctius, a High Dutch commentator— 
one, nevertheless, well versed in British literature—in a note of his usual 
length and learning, has confuted the arguments of Scriblerus. In support 
of the present reading, he quotes a passage from a poem, written about the 
same period with our author’s, by the celebrated Johannes Pastor (most 
commonly known as Jack Sheppard), entitled An Elegiae Epistle to the 
Turnkey of Newgate, wherein the gentleman declares that—rather indeed 
in compliance with an old custom than to gratify any particular wish of 
his own—he is going 





All hanged for to be, 
Upon that fatal Tyburn tree. 

Now, as nothing throws greater light on an author than the concurrence 
of a contemporary writer, I am inclined to be of Hiccius’s opinion, and 
to consider the ‘All’ as an elegant expletive, or, as he more aptly 
phrases it, ‘elegans expletivum.’” 

The publication, however, with which the name of Canning is most 
generally associated is the celebrated Anti-Jacobin, the object of which 
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was to ridicule and refute the theories of religion, government, and 
social economy propounded by the revolutionary leaders in France, and 
their friends and admirers in England. Its first appearance was on 
November 7, 1797, its last on July 9, 1798. In 1799 the poetical portion 
of it was reprinted in one volume, and in 1854 it was again issued, under 
the editorship of Mr. Charles Edmonds, who fulfilled his task with industry 
and discrimination. He was at great pains to ascertain the authorship of 
the various contributions, but not in every case, apparently, with success. 
Iie appears to have relied on four principal authorities, viz. Canning’s 
own copy of the poetry;* the copy belonging to the Earl of West- 
moreland, then Lord Burghersh, the publisher’s copy, and information 
derived from W. Upcott, the authors’ amanuensis. Appended to the table 
of contents is a curious account, derived, the editor tells us, from ‘the 
researches of EK. Hawkins, Esq., of the British Museum : ’— 

‘Wright, the publisher of the Anti-Jacobin, lived at 169, Piccadilly, 
and his shop was the general morning resort of the friends of the Ministry, 
as Debrett’s was of the Oppositionists. About the time when the Anti- 
Jacobin was contemplated, Owen, who had been the publisher of Burke’s 
pamphlets, failed. The editors of the Anti-Jacobin took his house, 
paying the rent, taxes, &e., and gave it up to Wright, reserving 
to themselves the first floor, to which a communication was opened 
through Wright's house. Being thus enabled to pass to their own 
rooms through Wright's shop, where their frequent visits did not 
excite any remarks, they contrived to escape particular observa- 
tion. Their mectings were most regular on Sundays, but they not 
unfrequently met on other days of the week, and in their rooms were 
chiefly written the poetical portions of the work. What was written was 
generally left open upon the table, and as others of the party dropped in, 
hints or suggestions were made; sometimes whole passages were contributed 
by some of the parties present, and afterwards altered by others, so that 
it is almost impossible to ascertain the names of the authors. Gifford was 
the working editor, and wrote most of the refutationg and corrections 
of the ‘ Lies,” ‘‘ Mistakes,” and ‘ Misrepresentations.” The papers 
on finance were chiefly by Pitt; the first column was frequently 
reserved for what he might send; but his contributions were uncertain, 
and generally very late, so that the space set apart for him was sometimes 
filled up by other matter. He only once met the editors at Wright's. 
Upeott, who was at the time assistant in Wright’s shop, was employed 
as amanuensis, to copy out for the printer the various contributions, that 
the authors’ handwriting might not be detected.” 

The account here given of the authorship of these pieces seems to be 





* A writer in the Edinburgh Review (July, 1858), speaking of this copy, says, 
“ After the fullest inquiries amongst his surviving relatives and friends (with the 
exception of the Governor-General of India), we cannot discover a trace of its 
existence at any period.” 
seq: oe, 4—-5 
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very improbable. Good writing is seldom wrought out in the hap-hazard 
manner here described. The more highly polished any composition is, 
the greater the ease with which it flows, in such proportion does it tell 
of quiet thought and patient elaboration. 

Among Canning’s contributions, the best known are the “ Inscription 
for the Door of the Cell in Newgate where Mrs. Brownrigg the Prenticide 
was Confined, previous to her Execution,” and the ‘‘ Friend of Humanity 
and the Knife-grinder.”’ 

In the year 1796, Mr. Payne Knight published The Progress of Civil 
Society, a didactic poem in six books. This production, which evinced a 
decided preference for man in a savage state, when uncorrupted by the 
unnatural customs of civilization, offered a fair mark for the ridicule 
of Canning. In the Progress of Man, a parody of Mr. Knight's poem, 
his description of love-passions as ‘warming the whale on Zembla’s 
frozen shore ” is well satirized, though with but little exaggeration, in the 
following lines :— 


How Lybian tigers’ chawdrons love assails, 

And warms, midst seas of ice, the melting whales ; 
Cools the crimpt cod, fierce pangs to perch imparts, 
Shrinks shrivell’d shrimps, but opens oysters’ hearts ; 
Then say, how all these things together tend 

To one great truth, prime object, and good end ? 


In the second part we are told how man in his downward progress to 
civilization became a flesh-eater. Having seen a tiger devour a leveret 
or a pig, he becomes desirous of doing the same. Taught by some instinct 


to make a bow and arrow,— 


Then forth he fares. Around in careless play 
Kids, pigs, and lambkins unsuspecting stray ; 
With grim delight he views the sportive band, 
Intent on blood, and lifts his murderous hand ; 
Twangs the bent bow, resounds the fateful dart, 
Swift-wing’d, and trembles in a porker’s heart. 


In the concluding part, marriage is treated of. Taking up Mr. Knight's 
rather free notions on the subject, Canning opens this part with an invo- 
cation to the South Sea Islands, tells us of the happy absence of form and 
ceremony which there characterize all nuptial rites, and thus proceeds :— 


Learn hence, each nymph, whose free aspiring mind 
Europe’s cold laws and colder customs bind, 
Oh! learn what Nature’s genial laws decree, 
What Otaheite is, let Britain be ! 

* * * * 
Of whist or cribbage mark th’ amusing game, 
The partners changing, but the sport the same: 
Else would the gamester’s anxious ardour cool, 
Dull every deal, and stagnant every pool. 
Yet must one man, with one unceasing wife, 
Play the long rubber of connubial life, 
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The Loves of the Triangles is another piece in which we can discern 
the airy grace of Canning’s genius. The first part of this poem was written 
by J. H. Frere; but as Addison borrowed and improved upon Steele’s 
Sir Roger de Coverley, so did Canning with the original conception of 
Frere. This poem Joffrey pronounced to be the perfection of parody. It 
far excels, however, the production it aims at ridiculing, viz. Darwin’s 
Loves of the Plants, and it may be questioned whether at times it does not 
awaken more elevated associations than could possibly have been suggested 
by the original. The contest between Parabola, Hyperbola, and Ellipsis 
for the love of ‘‘ the Phoenician cone”’ is exceedingly humorous. Respect- 
ing this object of the affections of the mathematical Goddesses, the following 
information is given us in a note :—‘‘It was under this shape that Venus 
was worshipped in Phenicia. Mr. Higgins thinks it was the Venus 
Urania, or Celestial Venus; in allusion to which the Pheenician grocers 
first introduced the practice of preserving sugar-loaves in blue or sky- 
coloured paper; he also believes that the conical form of the original 
grenadier’s cap was typical of the loves of Mars and Venus.” ‘Two lines 
of this poem are well known, through the application made of them by the 
late Daniel O’Connell to the present Earl of Derby — 

So down thy hill, romantic Ashbourn, glides 

The Derby dilly, carrying Three Insides ; 
or, as the great Irish agitator read it, to give point to his joke—* six 
insides.” 

In the last number of the Anti-Jacobin appeared what is generally 
considered its masterpiece, viz. ‘‘ New Morality.” From this we extract 
the lines on Candour,—lines sometimes quoted, at least in part, by many 
who are ignorant of the source whence they are derived :— 

“Much may be said on both sides,” hark, I hear 

A well-known voice that murmurs in my ear,— 

The voice of Candour. Hail! most solemn sage, 

Thou drivelling virtue of this moral age, 

Candour—which softens party’s headlong rage ; 

Candour—which spares its foes ; nor e’er descends 

With bigot zeal to combat for its friends. 

Candour—which loves in see-saw strain to tell 

Of acting foolishly, but meaning well ; 

Too nice to praise by wholesale, or to blame, 

Convinced that all men’s motives are the same; 

And finds, with keen discriminating sight, 

Black’s not so black, nor white so very white. 

“Fox, to be sure, was vehement and wrong ; 

But then Pitt’s words, you’ll own, were rather strong. 

Both must be blamed, both pardon’d ; ’twas just so 

With Fox and Pitt full forty years ago! 

So Walpole, Pulteney ;—factions in all times 

Have had their follies, ministers their crimes.” 
Give me the avow’d, th’ erect, the manly foc. . 

Bold I can meet—perhaps may turn his blow ; 

But of all plagues, good Heav’n, thy wrath can send, 

Save, save, oh ! save me from the Candid Friend ! 
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It is unnecessary to observe, however, that the lesson inculeated by these 
brilliant lines must be taken cwn grano. There is such a thing as genuine, 
unsophisticated candour, which is deserving of all respect ; though every 
effort should be made to put down the canting candour adopted by men 
who either have no opinions of their own to express, or who are too timid 
and servile to give them utterance. 

The following lines on the British Oak are generally attributed to Pitt. 
Both for their innate beauty, and for the political lesson they teach, they 
are worthy of attention :— 


So thine own Oak, by some fair streamlet's side, 
Waves its broad arms and spreads its leafy pride ; 
Towers from the earth, and rearing to the skies 
Its conscious strength, the tempest’s wrath defies : 
Its ample branches shield the fowls of air ; 

To its cool shade the panting herds repair. 

The treacherous current works its noiscless way, 
The fibres loosen, and the roots decay ; 

Prostrate the beauteous ruin lies, and all 

That shared its shelter perish in its fall. 


To Pitt is also attributed the concluding stanza of Rogero’s song in 
‘‘The Rovers; or, Double Arrangement.” This was a parody upon the 
German drama, which was at that time only known to Englishmen through 
the medium of a few very bad translations of some of the least meritorious 
of the works of Goethe, Schiller, and Kotzebue. This song, though often 
quoted, will bear quotation once more :— 


I. 
Whene'er with haggard eyes I view 
This dungeon that I’m rotting in, 
I think of those companions true 
Who studied with me at the U— 
—niversity of Gottingen,— 
—niversity of Gottingen. 


II. 


Sweet kerchief, check’d with heavenly blue, 
Which once my love sat knotting in! 

Alas ! Matilda then was truce! 

At least I thought so at the U— 
—niversity of Gottingen,— 
—niversity of Gottingen, 





It. 
3arbs ! Barbs ! alas! how swift you flew 
Her neat post-waggon trotting in ! 
Ye bore Matilda from my view. 
Forlorn I languished at the U— 
—niversity of Gottingen,— 
—niversity of Gottingen. 
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IV. 
This faded form! this pallid hue! 
This blood my veins is clotting in: 
My years are many,—they were few 
When first I entered at the U— 
—niversity of Gottingen— 
—niversity of Gottingen. 


Vv. 

There first for thee my passion grew, 
Sweet ! sweet Matilda Pottingen ! 
Thou wast the daughter of my tu— 
—tor, law professor at the U— 
—niversity of Gottingen— 
—niversity of Gottingen. 


Vi. 
Sun, moon, and thon, vain world, adieu, 
That kings and priests are plotting in: 
IIlere doomed to starve on water gru— 
—cl, never shall I see the U— 
—university of Gottingen,— 
—niversity of Gottingen. 





For his share in this drama of ‘The Rovers,” the vials of Niebuhr’s 
wrath were emptied upon poor Canning’s head. It is amusing to see the 
sreat German historian, the reconstructor of Roman history, exhibiting 
so curious a misapprehension of contemporary English history, and of the 
characters of contemporary English statesmen, as the following passage 
evinces :— 

“Canning was at that time (1807) at the head of foreign affairs in 
England. History will not form the same judgment of him as that formed 
by his contemporaries. He had great talents, but was not a great states- 
man; he was one of those persons who distinguish themselves as the 
squires of political heroes. He was highly accomplished in the two 
classical languages, but without being a learned scholar. He was espe- 
cially conversant with the Greek writers; he had likewise poetical talent, 
but only for satire. At first he had joined the leaders of opposition against 
Pitt’s ministry ; Lord Grey, who perceived his ambition, advised him, half 
in joke, to join the Ministers, as he would make his fortune. He did so, 
and was employed to write articles for the newspapers and satirical verses, 
which were often directed against his former benefactors. 

‘“‘ Through the influence of the Ministers he came into Parliament. So 
long as the great eloquence of former times lasted, and the great men were 
alive, his talent was admired ; but younger persons had no great pleasure 
in his petulant epigrammatic cloquence and his jokes, which were often in 
bad taste. He joined the Society of the Anti-Jacobins, which defended 
everything connected with existing institutions. This society published a 
journal, in which the most honoured names of foreign countries were 
attacked in the most scandalous manner. German literature was at that 
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time little known in England, and it was associated there with the ideas 
of Jacobinism and revolution. Canning then published in the Anti- 
Jacobin the most shameful pasquinade which was ever written against 
Germany, under the title of ‘Matilda Pottingen.’ Gottingen is described 
in it as the sink of all infamy; professors and students as a gang of 
miscreants ; licentiousness, incest, and atheism as the character of the 
German people. Such was Canning’s beginning. He was at all events 
useful,—a sort of political Cossack.” — (Geschichte des Zeitalters der 
Revolution, vol. ii. p. 242.) 

There is one of the prose contributions to the Anti-Jacobin which bears 
the impress of Canning’s peculiar humour, and which contains specimens 
of oratory so well suited to some of the leading speakers of the Reform 
League that we must not pass it by. -It is entitled the ‘‘ Report of the 
Meeting of the Friends of Freedom at the Crown and Anchor Tavern.” 
The writer puts into the mouth of Erskine a speech of which the following 
extract contains the peroration :— 

‘‘Mr. Erskine concluded by recapitulating, in a strain of agonizing 
and impressive eloquence, the several more prominent heads of his speech. 
He had been a soldier and a sailor, and had a son at Winchester School ; 
he had been called by special retainers, during the summer, into many 
different and distant parts of the country, travelling chiefly in post-chaises. 
He felt himself called upon to declare that his poor faculties were at the 
service of his country—of the free and enlightened part of it, at least. 
He stood here as a man; he stood in the eye, indeed, in the hand, of 
God, to whom (in the presence of the company and waiters) he solemnly 
appealed. He was of noble, perhaps royal, blood; he had a house at 
Hampstead ; was convinced of the necessity of a thorough and radical 
reform ; his pamphlet had gone through thirty editions, skipping alter- 
nately the odd and even numbers; he loved the constitution, to which he 
would cling and grapple; and he was clothed with the infirmities of man’s 
nature. He would apply to the present French rulers (particularly Barras 
and Reubel) the words of the poet :— 

Be to their faults a little blind ; 

Be to their virtues very kind ; 

Let all their ways be unconfined, 

And clap the padlock on their mind! 
And for these reasons, thanking the gentlemen who had done him the 
honour to drink his health, he should propose, ‘ Merlin, the late Minister of 
Justice, and Trial by Jury.’” 

A lengthy speech is delivered by the great Macfungus—by whom is 
intended the late Sir James Mackintosh. From the ruins of all ancient 
governments and constitutions, he proposes to raise a magnificent Temple 
of Freedom, where— 

‘‘Our infants shall be taught to lisp, in tender accents, the Revolu- 
tionary Hymn,—where with wreaths of myrtle, and oak, and poplar, and 
vine, and olive, and cypress, and ivy, with violets, and roses, and daffodils, 
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and dandelions in our hands, we will swear respect to childhood, and 
manhood, and old age, and virginity, and womanhood, and widowhood ; 
but, above all, to the Supreme Being. 

“These prospects, fellow-citizens, may possibly be deferred. The 
Machiavelism of governments may for the time prevail, and this unnatural 
and execrable contest may yet be prolonged; but the hour is not far 
distant ; persecution will only serve to accelerate it, and the blood of 
patriotism streaming from the severing axe, will call down vengeance 
on our oppressor in a voice of thunder. I expect the contest, and 
I am prepared for it. I hope I shall never shrink, nor swerve, nor 
start aside, wherever duty and inelination may place me. My services, 
my life itself, are at your disposal—whether to act or to suffer, I 
am yours—with Hampden in the field, or with Sidney on the scaffold. 
My example may be more useful to you than my talents; and this 
head may, perhaps, serve your cause more effectually, if placed on a 
pole upon Temple Bar, than if it was occupied in organizing your com- 
mittees, in preparing your revolutionary explosions, and conducting your 
correspondence.” 

When Canning was attacked in Parliament for his share in the Anti- 
Jacobin, he declared that he felt no shame for its character or principles, 
nor any other sorrow for the share that he had had in it than that 
which the imperfection of his pieces was calculated to inspire. Pitt, 
however, seems to have thought it better to bring the publication to 
a close, and it accordingly terminated with the number which con- 
tained ‘* New Morality.” A monthly review was, indeed, afterwards 
started under the same name, but with this Canning seems to have had 
nothing to do. : 

During the Addington administration Canning’s muse was very 
prolific, and many of his effusions against that Minister appeared in the 
columns of a newspaper of that day called the Oracle. Many of them were 
reprinted in the Spirit of the Public Journals for 1808 and 1804. The 
following character of Addington is taken from the conclusion of Good 
Intentions— 


*Twere best, no doubt, the truth to tell, 
But still, good soul, he means so well!’ 
Others, with necromantic skill, 

May bend men’s passions to their will, 
Raise with dark spells the tardy loan, 
To shake the vaunting Consul’s throne ; 
In thee no magic arts surprise, 

No tricks to cheat our wondering eyes ; 
On thee shall no suspicion fall 

Of sleight of hand, or cup and ball ; 
E’en foes must own thy spotless fame, 
Unbranded with a conjuror’s name! 
Ne’er shall thy virtuous thoughts conspire 
To wrap majestic Thames in fire ! 
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And if that black and nitrous grain 

Which strews the fields with thousands slain, 
Slept undiscovered yet in earth, 

Thou ne’er hadst caused the monstrous birth, 
Nor aided (such thy pure intention) 

That diabolical invention ! 

Hail, then, on whom our state is leaning! 

O minister of mildest meaning ! 

Blest with such virtues to talk big on, 

With such a head (to hang a wig on). 

Head of wisdom—soul of candour, 

Happy Britain’s guardian gander, 

To rescue from th’ invading Gaul 

Ifer “commerce, credit, capital!” 

While Rome’s great goose could save alone 
One Capitol—of senseless stone. 

‘‘ Ridicule,” says Lord Chesterfield, ‘‘ though not founded upon truth, 
will stick for some time, and, if thrown by a skilful hand, perhaps for 
ever.” Of the truth of these words Addington was an instance—he was 
literally laughed out of power and place. If, indeed, his administration 
had been composed of stronger elements, he might have weathered the 
storm of ridicule, as did Pitt, against whom the wits of the Rolliad directed 
their fire in vain. Addington was known by the sobriquet of the ‘‘ Doctor,” 
and Canning made good use of it in the following parody of Douglas :— 

My name’s the Doctor: on the Berkshire hills 
My father purg’d his patients—a wise man : 
Whose constant care was to increase his store, 
And keep his eldest son, myself, at home. 

3ut I had heard of politics, and long’d 

To sit within the Commons House, and get 

A place: and luck gave what my sire denied. 

In 1804, Pitt made up his mind to resume the premiership. He offered 
Canning his choice of two posts, the treasurership of the Navy, or the 
Secretaryship of War. Having chosen the former, Canning took a promi- 
nent part in the defence of Lord Melville. Whitbread, the famous brewer, 
in moving the impeachment, made use of language which struck Canning 
in so comical a light, that he composed the following rhyming report of 
the speech :— 

I’m like Archimedes for science and skill ; 

I’m like a young prince going straight up a hill ; 
I’m like (with respect to the fair be it said)— 

I’m like a young lady just bringing to bed. 

If you ask why the first of July I remember 

More than April, or May, or June, or November ; 
’Twas on that day, my lords, with truth I assure ye, 
My sainted progenitor set up his brewery. 

On that day, in the morn, he began brewing beer ; 
On that day, too, commenc’d his connubial career ; 
On that day he renewed and he issued his hills ; 

On that day he clear’d out all the cash from his tills, 
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On that day, too, he died, having finished his summing, 
And the angels all cried, “Here’s old Whitbread a-cominy.” 
So that day still I hail with a smile and a sigh 

For his beer with an e, and his bier with an 7. 

And still on that day in the hottest of weather, 

The whole Whitbread family dine all together. 

So long as the beams of this house shall support 

The roof which o’ershades this respectable court— 

As long as the light shall pour into these windows, 
Where Hastings was tried for oppressizg the Hindoos, 
My name shall shine bright, as my ancestor’s shines, 
Mine recorded in journals, his blazon’d on signs. 


One of the last of Canning’s political squibs was the following, written 
in the year 1824 :— 

‘Letter from a Cambridge Tutor to his former Pupil, become a 
Member of Parliament: written in the year (1824) in which the Right 
Honourable Frederick Robinson, Chancellor of the Exchequer, repealed 
half the duty on sea-borne coals imported into the Port of London :— 


Yes! fallen on times of wickedness and woe, 
We have a Popish ministry, you know! 
Prepared to light, I humbly do conceive, 

New fires in Smithfield, with Dick Martin’s leave. 
Canning for this with Robinson conspires,— 
The victim, this provides,—and that, the fires. 
Already they, with purpose ill-concealed, 

The tax on coals have partially repealed ; 

While Huskisson, with computation keen, 

Can tell how many pecks will burn a dean. 
Yes! deans shall burn! and at the funeral pyre, 
With eyes averted from the unhallow’d fire— 
Irreverent posture !—Harrowby shall stand, 

And hold his coat flaps up with either hand.” 


To him, also, is generally assigned the following parody of Moore's 
Melody, ‘‘ Belicve me, if all those endearing young charms :”— 


3elieve me, if all those ridiculous airs, 
Which you practise so pretty to-day, 
Should vanish by age, and your well-twisted hairs, 
Like my own, be both scanty and gray : 
Thou would’st still be a goose, as a goose thon hast been, 
: Tho’ a fop and a fribble no more, 
And the world that has laughed at the fool of eightcen, 
Would laugh at the fool of three-score. 
’Tis not whilst you wear that short coat of light brown, 
Tight breeches, and neckcloth so full, 
i That the absolute void of a mind can be shown, 
Which time will but render more dull. 
Oh, the fool that is truly so, never forgets, 
But as truly fools on to the close, 
As P * * * leaves the debate when he sits, 
Just as dark as it was when he rose, 
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That Canning’s muse could also strike a deeper and more solemn note 
must be admitted by all who read the epitaph upon his only son, who died 
in 1820 :— 


Though short thy span, God’s unimpeach’d decrees, 
Which made that shortened span one long disease, 
Yet, merciful in chastening, gave thee scope 

For mild, redeeming virtues, faith and hope, 

Meek resignation, pious charity : 

And since this world was not the world for thee, 
Far from thy path removed, with partial care, 
Strife, glory, gain, and pleasure’s flowery snare, 
Bade earth’s temptations pass thee harmless by, 
And fix’d on heaven thine unreverted eye! 


Oh! mark’d from birth, and nurtured for the skies! 
In youth, with more than learning’s wisdom wise ; 
As sainted martyrs, patient to endure ; 

Simple as unwean’d infancy, and pure : 

Pure from all stain, (save that of human clay, 
Which Christ’s atoning blood hath washed away,) 
3y mortal sufferings now no more oppress’d, 
Mount, sinless spirit, to thy destined rest ! 

While I, reversed our nature’s kindlier doom, 

Pour forth a father’s sorrows on thy tomb. 


With these verses we conclude this brief notice of George Canning, than 
whom a more brilliant star has scarcely ever shone in the parliamentary 
heavens. He was one of those instances which show how well the pursuits 
of literature become a statesman, and how a reputation acquired in such 
a field may well be looked upon as the Corinthian capital to the column 
of a statesman’s fame. 
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The Village ow the Cliff. 


Leena 
CHAPTER XVIII. 


Tur ABBAYE AUX DAMES. 


: NM ANWHILE Catherine, in good 


spirits and in better heart than she 
had felt for many a day, was pick- 
ing her way between the stones, 
and walking up the little village 
street with her husband. Fontaine 
nimbly advancing with neatly gai- 
tered feet, bowed right and left to 
his acquaintance, stopping every 
now and then to inquire more par- 
ticularly after this person’s health, 
or that one’s interests, as was his 
custom. The children were at play 
in the little gardens in front of the 
cottages, the women were sitting 
in groups dancing their bobbins, 
spinning, whirring, twisting, stitch- 
ing. Their tongues were wagging 
to the flying of their fingers and 
‘ the bobbing of their white caps. 
Some of the men were winding string upon nails fixed to the walls, 
some were mending their nets, others were talking to the women, who 
answered, never ceasing their work for an instant. Between the houses 
a faint, hazy sea showed glittering against the lime walls. Dominique, 
from the farm, came down the middle of the street with some horses 
clattering down to the water; Marion and others called out a greeting 
to him as he passed. ‘‘ And when does Mademoiselle Chretien return ?” 
said Madame Potier from the door of her shop. 

‘Who can tell?” said Dominique, clattering away. ‘ To-morrow 
perhaps.” He took off his hat to Monsieur Fontaine, and Madame Potier 
beamed a recognition as they passed. 

Catherine asked her husband why so many of the men were at home. 
She had not been long enough by the sea to read the signs of the times in 
the south-west wind now blowing gently in their faces—in the haze which 
hid the dark rocks of the Calvados. 

Fontaine adjusted his glasses and looked up at the sky, and then at the 
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faint blue horizontal line. ‘These fine mornings are often deceptive,” 
said he, ‘‘ although it is hard to believe in bad weather on such a day as 
this.” Everything was so bright and so still, the wind so gentle, that it 
seemed as if gales could never blow again, or storms rise. The sun 
poured down upon the dusty road. Now and then the threads of the 
women at work stirred in the soft little breeze ; the voices sounded unusu- 
ally distinct,—a cheerful echo of life from every door-way. Presently two 
men and a boy, tramping down towards the sea, passed by, carrying oars 
and rope-ends. These were Lefebvres, who evidently thought, like Catherine, 
that no storm need be apprehended when the sun shone so steadily and the 
sea lay so calm. The boy looked up and grinned, and his bright blue eyes 
gave a gleam of recognition, for he knew Madame Fontaine; one of the 
men, Christophe Lefebvre, touched his cap, the other, who was his cousin, 
tramped on doggedly. Joseph Lefebvre was the most obstinate man in the 
village, and no one dared remonstrate with him. Christophe and he had 
words that morning, it was said, about their coming expedition, but it 
ended in Christophe going too at Isabeau’s prayer. He never refused 
Isabeau anything she asked, poor fellow—that was known to them all. 
The men went their way, and at some distance, watching them, and 
muttering to herself, old Nanon followed: her brown old legs trembled as 
she staggered along under her load of seaweed. ‘‘ Christophe was a fool,” 
she said. ‘* What did he mean by giving in to that dolt of a Joseph?” So 
she passed in her turn, muttering and grumbling. Catherine would have 
stopped and spoken to her, but the old woman shook her head and trudged 
on. ‘ What is it to you?” she was saying. ‘‘ You have your man dry 
and safe upon shore, always at your side ; he is not driven to go out at the 
peril of his life to find bread to put into your mouth.” 

The old woman’s words meant nothing perhaps, but they struck 
Catherine with a feeling of vivid reality, for which she could hardly 
account. Poor souls, what a life was theirs, a life of which the sweetest 
and wholesomest food must be embittered by the thought of the price 
which they might be called upon to pay for it some day. Yes, she had 
her ‘‘man,” as Nanon called Monsieur Fontaine, and she looked at him as 
he walked beside her, active and brisk, and full of life and good humour. 
He talked away cheerfully, of storms, and fish, and fishermen, of the Ecole 
de Natation at Bayeux, which he had attended with much interest, and 
where he meant Toto to go before long; he talked of the good and bad 
weather, storms, and of the great piles of seaweed with which the coast 
was sometimes covered when the tide went down after a boisterous night. 
‘“‘ That is a sight you must see, my very dear Catherine,” said the maire. 
‘‘ People rise at the earliest dawn and come down with carts and spades, 
and barrows and baskets. It would amuse you to see the various 
expedients for carrying away the rarech before the evening tide.” 

‘‘ But what do they do with it?” said Catherine. 

‘Tt forms a most valuable manure,” said the maire, in his instructive 
voice. ‘ The odour is not agreeable, but its bencficial properties cannot be 
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too highly commended. I remember, last spring, in the early dawn, some 
one tapping at my window, saying, ‘Get up, get up, Monsieur le Maire, 
the varech is arrived.’ I hastily dressed and found all the company assembled 
upon the beach, although it was but three o’clock in the morning.” They 
had come to the church at the end of the village by this time, and Monsieur 
le Curé was descending the well-worn steps. He pulled off his three- 
cornered hat, and Fontaine, hastily stepping forward, panama in hand, 
returned the salutation, and asked M. le Curé whether he would be at 
home in the course of half an hour? ‘I have certain paperasses to sign,” 
said the maire, with a beaming and important face, ‘‘and I venture to 
ask if you would kindly witness them? I will return after escorting 
my wife to the chateau,” said the maire, with some slight complacence at 
the thought of such good company. ‘‘ She joins the niece of Madame de 
Tracy and others in an expedition to Bayeux.” 

‘‘We shall have rain soon,” said the curé, looking at the horizon 
from the church. ‘‘ We must make the most of this fine sunshine while 
it lasts.” And as he spoke the whole place seemed to grow bright. 

‘Joseph Lefebvre is putting out,” said the maire. ‘It seems 
hazardous ; but these people are fish, not men.” And he adjusted his 
eyeglass and looked at a long low bank of clouds beyond the rocks of the 
Calvados. 

‘There will be a storm to-night,” said the curé, dryly. ‘‘ Madame, 
however, has time to divert herself before it comes. I’m afraid Joseph 
will scarcely return @ sec.” 

‘Monsieur le Curé,” cried Fontaine, walking off, ‘I shall drop in 
at the presbytery on my way home.” 

Catherine looked after the ecuré as he trudged away towards a cottage, 
where she, too, sometimes paid visits of charity. The black figure with 
its heavy skirts passed through the brilliant waves of light. This light 
seemed to make everything new and beautiful, the fields, the distant lanes, 
the very grass along the roadside. The two, walking towards Tracy, 
presently reached a place where the field-path joined the road, and where 
one of those wayside crosses which are so common in Normandy had 
been erected. Some faded garlands were still hanging to it, and the grass 
was growing between the stone steps. Here Fontaine stopped. 

‘‘Ts not that the carriage from Tracy coming to meet us ?” 

‘Yes, I think so,’ Catherine answered. 

‘Then I will leave you with your friends, for I have several things to 
do,” Fontaine said, hastily. ‘‘Good-by, dear Catherine: they will sce 
you home; they promised me they would if I spared you to them.” 

‘‘Good-by, Charles,” said Catherine. ‘Thank you for coming 
with me when you were so busy.” 

Fontaine smiled and kissed her forehead. ‘‘ Good-by, my little 
Catherine,” said he, a second time, so kindly that it seemed to her that 
the sound of his voice echoed long after he had spoken. When the 
carriage drove up, Catherine was standing quite still by the cross, watching 
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Fontaine as he walked away. Once he turned and looked back, and 
then the slope of the field hid him from her eves. 

“‘Tt was not like Monsieur Fontaine to run away from us,” said 
Mrs. Beamish cheerfully, driving up in her furs and smiles. ‘‘ We came 
to meet you. My aunt changed her mind at the last moment and wouldn’t 
come. Ernestine declares we are going to see old rags and bones, and 
that it is a fast day, and they won’t let us into the convent. But we 
mean to try, don’t we ? Jump in, dear.” 

The convent of the Augustines at Caen stands upon a hill next to the 
great Cathedral of the Holy Trinity, which the people call l’Abbaye aux 
Dames. The convent walls enclose shady lime-walks, and quadrangles, 
and galleries, and flights of steps, along which the white nuns go drifting. 
The galleries lead to sick wards and dispensaries, to refuges and nurseries. 
The care of the soldier’s hospital is given to the nuns, and it is almost a 
city which you come to within the great outer gates. Life and prayer, 
and work, and faith, the despairs of this world, and the emblems of the 
next, meet you at every step in the halls and courts and quiet gardens, 
in the sunshine and shadow, peopled by this pathetic multitude: men and 
women and children, who have fled hither for refuge. They come up 
from the great battle-fields of the world, and from the narrow streets and 
dark tenements below. Some go to the hospital, some to the convent, and 
some to the little graveyard upon the hill-side, from whence you may see 
the city lying in the plain, and the river shining and flowing, and the 
distant curve of encompassing hills painted with the faint and delicate 
colours of the north. 

De Tracy led the two Catherines, Dick and Beamish toiling up the 
steep strects with their rugged stones. They crossed a lonely ‘“ Place” 
at last, where the sun beat upon the grass-grown pavements, and no one 
was to be seen but some masons chipping at the great blocks of marble 
which were being prepared for the restoration of the cathedral. There it 
stood before them, high up above the town, silent, and gleaming white, 
and beyond it the two great gates, closed and barred, with the words 
H6éret Drev emblazoned upon them. Reine had passed through those 
gates, Butler was thinking as he stood waiting with the others for the 
porteress to come with the key and admit them into the precincts. To 
Butler there was an indescribable sadness about the place. The monoto- 
nous sound of the blows from the workmen’s mallets seemed to fill the air. 
He looked at the closed way, at the great silent cathedral, at the distant 
valley ; some presentiment saddened and oppressed him,—none of the 
others felt as he did. Catherine was in high spirits—gay in the passing 
excitement, thankful for relief after her pain, happy in the consciousness 
of her husband’s trust and Butler’s friendship. 

As for Mrs. Beamish, everything was grist that came to her mill,—she 
was one of those princesses who know how to grind gold out of straw. 
Beamish used to laugh at her energy and enthusiasm, but he loved her for 
it. Fossils, doubtful relics, Bishop Odo’s staff, jolting omnibusses, long 
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half-hours in waiting-rooms—Mrs. Beamish laughed and enjoyed every- 
thing untiringly. She stood now leaning against the iron gate and holding 
one great bar in her hand, as she chattered on in her pleasant way, while 
Catherine, who had perched herself upon a block of stone, sat listening 
to the talk of the others. It was only woman’s talk after all—of needle- 
work, and of samplers, and of stitches, but the stitches had been set eight 
hundred years ago, and the seamstress was an empress, and the pattern 
was the pattern of her times. They had just come from the Bayeux 
tapestry. ‘I should as soon have thought of seeing the Gordian knot,” 
cried Mrs. Beamish flippantly. 

‘* Or Penelope’s web,” said Dick. 

‘¢ Hush,” said Beamish. ‘‘ Here comes the abbess.”’ 

A little bright-eyed, white-robed sister, followed by an attendant in a 
blue cotton gown, now came to the gate and unlocked it. ‘‘ Mademoiselle 
will conduct you over the hospital,” she said, in answer to their various 
requests and inquiries. ‘You wish to see Mademoiselle Chrétien, 
madame ? The ladies here who are in retreat, admit no visits. Iam 
sorry to refuse you, but the convent is closed to the public.” Then they 
asked for Marthe. It was a fast day, and as Ernestine had predicted, no 
strangers could be allowed to see the ladies. Any vague hopes, which 
might have brought Dick all the way from Petitport, were quickly 
extinguished by the gentle little nun who glided away from them along the 
arched cloister, in and out of the shade and the light, with silent steps, 
like a ghost. 

Then the lay sister took up the story in a cheerful, sing-song 
voice, and began to recite the statistics of this House Beautiful. So 
many loaves, so many fishes, so many doctors, so many cauldrons 
of soup, of physic, so many people cured, so many buried. She led 
them into the kitchen, where two nuns were busy cooking vegetables, 
while a third was sitting at a table chaunting out canticles from the 
Psalms, to which the others responded loudly. She led them into the 
long wards where the sick were lying, with their nurses coming and going 
from bedside to bedside; one pale man, with great dark eyes, raised 
himself wearily to see them go by, and then fell back again upon his 
pillow. The curtains of the bed next to his were drawn close, and 
Catherine bent her head as she hurried past it. The nursery was the 
prettiest and most cheerful sight of all. It was on the ground-floor, where 
two or three rooms opened out upon one of the cloisters, and in these 
rooms were small cradles and babies asleep, with their little fat hands 
warm and soft upon the pillows, and some little children playing quietly, 
and some old nuns keeping watch. The shadows made a shifting pattern 
on their woollen gowns, and the lights through the open door painted the 
unconscious little groups. They sat there busy, peaceful, beatified, with 
the children all about them, and saintly halos round about their worn old 
heads. They were not saints, only old women as yet. Though, indeed, 
it is not more difficult to imagine them as saints and angels one day yet to 
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come, than to think of them like the children round about—young, golden- 
haired, round-eyed. One of the children, a little boy called Henri, took a 
great fancy to Dick, and trotted up to him with a sticky piece of sugar, 
which he silently thrust into his hand. <A baby, who was sitting upon 
the floor, began to make a cooing noise as if to call attention, but when 
Mrs. Beamish stooped to take her up into her arms, she saw that the 
poor little thing was blind. 

‘Blind from her birth,” the nurse eried, “but a little angel of 
goodness !”’ 

“‘T think if I had not married I should have liked this life,” said 
Mrs. Beamish, thoughtfully. ‘‘ And you, Madame Fontaine ?” 

Little Catherine flushed up, and shook her head gently. 

‘Our sisters are very happy,” said their conductress. ‘We have 
three who are over eighty years of age. They never come out of the 
convent, where they remain with the novices.” 

‘‘Do any of them ever go back into the world ?” asked Beamish, in a 
John Bull sort of tone. 

‘«‘ Last year a novice came,” said the conductress ; ‘‘ there was a grand 
ceremony at her reception. She came, dressed as a bride, in a great 
carriage with two horses, and many gentlemen and ladics were present to 
take leave of her. Then her mother came and cried, and threw herself at 
her feet. The unfortunate girl’s courage failed; apparently hers was no 
real vocation. She left in a common hackney coach next morning, disgraced 
and pitied by us all. . . . This is the Abbaye, which is, as you see, in 
reparation.” 

Matilda and her successors have raised the church upon tall up- 
springing arches, so light, so beautiful, that they strike one like the 
vibrations of music as one enters. If our faith of late years had been 
shown by such works as these, what strange creeds and beliefs would have 
seemed represented by the Egyptian mausoleums, the stucco, the Grecian 
temples, in which we have been content to assemble. Here, through a side- 
door in the massive wall, they entered in among the springing forest of 
arches, first passing through a small outer chapel which seemed echoing 
with a distant chaunt, and where a coffin was lying on the marble pavement. 
The lay sister quietly pointed to it, saying, ‘‘ The bearers will be presently 
here to take it away. It is a young man who dicd in the hospital two 
days ago. We do not know his name.” And then she opened a grating and 
led them into the church. They were all silent as they moved about; the 
whiteness and cheerfulness of the place seemed at once lovely and sad to 
Catherine ;—she was glad to be there. ‘The tomb of the empress is iv 
the choir,” their conductress continued, ‘‘ behind that black curtain. 
You have seen her tapisserie, no doubt. I cannot take you in, for, as I 
told you, the service is going on, but, if you like, I may raise the curtain 
for an instant.” 

She was quite at home and matter-of-fact. Catherine Beamish was 
silent and impressed ; Catherine Fontaine felt as if it was a sort of alle- 
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gorical vision passing before her ; she could hardly believe in the reality 
of this calm oasis in the midst of the roaring work-a-day world: the 
coffin, the children, the sick people, all seemed like a dream somehow. 
She was thinking this when the sister called them to the grating which 
separated the choir from the nave, and raised the curtain, and as she did 
so a flood of yellow light from the west window came pouring through the 
bars, and then the most unreal sight of all met Catherine’s eyes. It was 
like some vision of a saint in ecstasy. In the midst of the choir stood the 
great black tomb; all roundabout the praying nuns knelt motionless in 
their white garments. The priests at the altar were intoning in a low sing- 
song voice. All the faces were towards them; closed eyes, some hands 
clasped, some crossed devoutly, some outstretched in supplication. Cathe- 
rine suddenly seized Dick’s arm. ‘‘ Look!’ she whispered. 

“‘Do you see her?” he asked, eagerly, in a low voice, turning to 
Madame Fontaine ; but the curtain fell almost at that instant and it was 
too late. 

' «No, madame,” said the lay sister decidedly, ‘I must not do it 
again ; it is impossible.” 

She was deaf to all their entreaties, and stood before the pulley to 
prevent any one attempting to look again. 

‘She saw you,” said Catherine to Butler, as they walked away at 
once, touched, impressed, and curious, with the sound of the chaunting in 
their ears. Presently the unconscious Beamish began asking them all if 
they had seen that beautiful young woman to the right? ‘She was not 
so well trained as the others, and opened her eyes,” said he. 

The last thing to see was the garden, where the sick people were 
strolling in the sunshine, and then by a great alley of lime-trees they 
came to the hill beyond the graveyard, from whence they could look for 
miles and miles at plains and hills all bathed in misty sunshine. A little 
wind was blowing, and smoke drifting over the gables of the town, and an 
odd bank of clouds seemed piled against the west. Coming back under 
the bare branches of the avenue they met the little funeral procession, and 
stood still to let it pass. Two choristers were trudging ahead, chaunting 
as they hurried along; an old white-headed priest was hurrying beside 
the coffin. Some birds were faintly chirruping overhead, the wind came 
rushing through the bare branches, shaking the shadows upon the dry turf. 

‘Tt does one good to come to this place. I shall ask my husband to 
bring me here again,” said Catherine. 

No one answered her. Butler was a little ahead, walking with his 
hands deep in his pockets. Catherine Beamish had got hold of her 
husband’s arm and was talking to him. For the first time that day a 
strange chill presentiment came to Madame Fontaine; she remembered it 
afterwards. As she came out through the gates again it seemed to her as 
if she was leaving behind her more of peace and of prayer than were to be 
found outside, and yet she was glad to escape and to be carried away by 
the tide of life. 

VoL. xv.—no. 85, 5. 
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Who shall say where peace is to be found? George Eliot has nobly 
written that the kingdom of heaven is within us, and not to be found 
here or there by those who vainly search for it. Reine Chrétien thought 
once that she had discovered it to the sound of the chaunted prayers in 
the companionship of sacred, indifferent women. She had been torn by 
mistrust. Catherine’s poor little warning had roused the sleeping jealousy 
of this strange and difficult nature. She had hated herself, struggled 
against it, forgotten it in a passionate enthusiasm of devotion, of gratitude ; 
and by some strange chance, praying in the choir, within the gates of the 
convent, she had opened her eyes to see the curtain raised, and, like a 
terrible revelation, the secret visions of her heart standing realized before 
her. There were Dick and Catherine standing outside at the grating, side 
by side ; and within it, the nuns at their prayers, and Reine still on her 
knees, with a sudden tempest raging in her heart. 

Another time the chance might have meant nothing, but now she was 
in a demoralized state of mind, and, as it often happens, the very efforts 
which she had made to overcome the evil seemed to increase its strength, 
like water poured upon the flames. 

Certain combinations, which at one time, to some people, seem utterly 
shifting and unmeaning, to others are, as it were, stamped and arrested 
for ever in their minds. A certain set of emotions have led up to them ; 
a certain result follows. The real events of life happen silently, and in our 
hearts the outward images are but signs and faint reflections of its hopes, 
longings, failings, victories. 





CHAPTER XIX. 
FONTAINE TO THE RESCUE. 


In the absence of his wife, poor Fontaine had been making mischief at 
home ; he had let out Dick’s secret to Madame de Tracy, who happened 
to meet him as he was coming out of the curé’s house with his paperasses, 
as he called them, in his hands. She had been transacting some business 
with the lace-makers at the end of the village, and had walked home with 
him, talking of one thing and another, little thinking as she went along 
that this was the last of their many gossips. Madame de Tracy listened 
with interest to Fontaine, who was speaking of his wife, and saying how 
happy he was, how good she was, how charmingly she bore with the 
small peculiarities of a tender and excellent but over-anxious and par- 
ticular mother. 

** My nephew told me that he was afraid Madame Mérard had taken a 
great dislike to him,” said the countess, laughing. ‘I know she is 
a little difficult at times.” 

“She is a person of great experience,’ said Fontaine, ‘‘and one 
cannot blame her, madame, for feeling that in a usual way the acquaintance 
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of an elegant young man of the world is not desirable for a young wife in 
Catherine's position. She might be tempted to draw comparisons—but of 
course, under the circumstances—Monsieur Butler is engaged,’ and here 
poor Fontaine suddenly stopped short and looked Madame do Tracy in 
the face . . . . “You did not know it,” he said; ‘I have forgotten my- 
self—madame, I entreat you to ask no more—let my words be buried in 
oblivion.” 

He might have known that Madame de Tracy of all the people in the 
world was the last person to comply with such a request. She asked a 
hundred questions, she plied him in every way. She never rested for one 
instant until she finally extracted poor Reine’s name from her victim. 
Her next proceeding was to rush off to the farm in a state of indescribable 
agitation. Petitpére was plodding about in company with his friend 
Barbeau, the wisps of straw hanging from their wooden sabots. Together 
they poked the pigs, inspected their barns, examined the white horse’s 
ame foot. The apparition of the countess took them by surprise, but 
old Chrétien courteously replied to all Madame do Tracy’s agitated ques- 
tions. Reine was absent. She would return next day—offered her refresh- 
ment, a little bread-and-butier after her walk, a little milk—would sho 
not rest? She was tired, would she not permit him to send her home on 
Annette, who should be instantly saddled ? for the weather was threatening, 
and as he spoke the storm which Fontaine had predicted broke. So 
Madame de Tracy had to wait for shelter at the farm, and meanwhile the 
little party of excursionists had not yet reached home. ‘The carriage was 
waiting at the station, and as they passed through the streets, Bayeux 
looked black, and then again suddenly lighted by gleams from the seiting 
sun, the window-panes blazed here and there, drops of rain began to fall, 
and presently clouds came spreading and hid the pale gold, and the rain 
began to pour upon the roads and hedges, by the stunted fruit-trees, 
upon the wide fields which spread to the sea; and soon the mists came 
creeping up, and hid the distant glimpses of the sea and the hills. 

They were all tired and silent, and spoke little on the way back. 
Baptiste was standing at the door of the chateau, when the carriage drove 
up through the gusts of rain. ‘Madame has not yet returned from the 
village,” he said. ‘She has sent a message; she wishes the carriage to 
go for her to Lefebvre’s cottage. The poor wife is in great trouble; he 
has not yet returned. They say the boat has been seen making for 
the port.” 

“Ah, poor woman!” said Madame Fontaine with an ache in her 
heart. A sudden gust of wind and rain came blowing in her face, and 
Baptiste staggered under the great umbrella which he was holding over 
Mrs. Beamish as she alighted. 

Dick had got down too, but he sprang into the carriage again when 
he found that De Tracy did not get off the box, but was buttoning up 
his coat and preparing to go on. ‘‘ Good-by,” said Catherine Beamish, 
and then the carriage set off again. The horses went with a sudden swift- 
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ness, and presently they came in sight of a brown sea tossing fiercely in 
the twilight. Tracy stood up upon the box, and tried to make out some- 
thing of the boat, but the wind blew his hat off into the carriage, and he 
could see nothing. The wind had changed since the morning, and was 
now blowing in fierce gusts from the north-west. They passed the way- 
side cross, upon which the wet garlands were swinging to-and-fro; the wet 
was dripping upon the stony steps, the mists were thickening behind it. 
Catherine could hardly believe that this was the sunshiny place where 
she had parted from her husband in the morning. Then they passed 
the church, and the dark-looking gates of the presbytery, over which the 
bushy branches were swinging and creaking; and then they came at last 
to Lefebvre’s cottage, which stood by itself at some little distance from 
the street. Here Jean pulled up, but no one seemed to be there. There 
was the sound of an infant’s voice screaming within, and at last two or three 
little frightened children came crowding round the door, and peeped out 
and ran away. ‘Ils sont allé voire,” one little girl said at last; and the 
countess was gone too, she told them, in reply to Catherine’s questions. 

The rain fell with soaking force. The child inside the cottage went on 
crying in piercing sad tones, forlorn, helpless, deserted. Jean looked in. 
‘Tt is on the floor, poor little wretch,” he said. 

‘Please let me out,’’ Catherine cried suddenly ; ‘ that poor little baby! 
I know it. I will wait here for Madame de Tracy, if you will tell my 
husband where I am, and ask him to come for me presently.” 

** Had we not better take you home,” said Jean; ‘how will you get 
back ?” 

‘‘Oh, Charles does not mind the rain; it is a very little way,” 
Catherine said. ‘I must stay with these children.” 

The two young men turned and walked away, with the empty carriage 
following, as Catherine disappeared into the cottage. She took the wailing 
child into her arms, and throwing a few branches of colza upon the fire, 
she sat down upon a low stool, and tried to warm it and comfort it by the 
blaze. It was along dark room, with the usual oaken cupboard and the deep 
chimney of those parts, like the chimneys in our own cottages. The wind 
shook the window-panes, and the slant rain struck against it as it fell; the 
fire seemed to make a melancholy and fitful glare, every now and then 
lighting up a little plaster statuette of the Virgin, ornamented with a tiny 
garland of artificial flowers. The kitchen was in confusion: chairs pushed 
about, the spinning-shuttle lying on the floor. Catherine noticed it all 
when her eyes grew accustomed to the darkness ; for little light came from 
the window, and she had asked the children to close the door. They were 
standing round her now, staring in amazement. One of them who had not 
seen her before thought it was, perhaps, a lady from heaven who had come 
to quiet the baby. As she hushed the wailing baby, she had taken off her 
bonnet, and her sweet little dark head was bent thoughtfully as one thing 
after another very far away from the cottage came into her mind. Every 
now and then the baby gave a little appealing moan; but after'a time it 
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dropped off to sleep in the folds of the cashmere shawl. Now and then 
Catherine would think she heard a step, and imagined it might be Fontaine 
coming to fetch her; but no one came for a very long time—so at least it 
seemed to her. 

When the door did open at last it was old Nanon who appeared, slowly 
hobbling in from the storm outside, and staring and blinking with her odd 
blood-shot eyes. A little rush of sleet seemed to burst in with her, and 
the baby set up a fresh moaning. The old woman did not seem surprised 
to see Catherine there. 

“‘T came back to look to the children,” she said. ‘If I had known 
you were here I should have stayed down below. They can’t get the boat 
round the point. Isabeau has gone to the Chapel of our Lady to pray for 
their safety. That child wants food.” And going to a cupboard she poured 
some milk into a cup, and gave it to the baby. The other children 
clamoured round her, but Nanon pushed them away. Then she pulled 
the wheel with trembling haste up to the fire, and began to spin as if 
from habit, mumbling and looking at the door. ‘“ They will bring us 
news,” she said. ‘ M. le Maire is on the plage, and M. de Tracy and the 
countess. Ah, it is not the first time they have gone down. . . . Look 
at my wheel; there it is, forty years old. Many things have happened 
since it first began to turn.” 

‘How many thousand times it must have turned!” Catherine said. 

‘Ah, madame, many a time I have sat up till two o’clock in the morn- 
ing to get bread to put into my children’s mouths, after my poor defunct 
man’s death. They used to cry sometimes because I had no food to give 
them. But M. le Curé was very good to me. ‘Courage, my poor girl,’ 
he said; and he made a quéte of four francs for me. That was one day 
when I had nothing in the house.” 

Catherine shivered as she listened to the sad old voice complaining of 
the troubles of bygone years. She began to long to get away,—to be at 
home. The place seemed unutterably sad. The baby was asleep by this 
time. She listened to the sound of the rain pattering without, of the fire 
blazing fitfully, of the wheel turning. The elder children had begun a 
little game with a broom in a corner, and were laughing over it. Old 
Nanon span on. ‘Ah, what trouble I have had!” she was mumbling. 
“« My ‘ petiot,’ he was only ten,—so gentle, so obedient. Listen that I may 
tell you. He went out with his father and his elder brother, and about 
the time I was expecting them, I went into a neighbour’s house, and she 
said, ‘ My poor Nanon, will you spin two pounds of flax?’ But I said, 
‘No, I had to repair the ‘‘camiche”’ of my husband. He would want 
a dry one when he came home ; and I was arranging a pretty little pair 
of sabots for my petiot.’ This is what Marion said to me :—‘ Perhaps he 
may never want them, my poor Nanon.’ And then I looked up, and I 
saw that more people had come in. ‘ Qui se mouchiaient,’ said the old 
woman, in her Norman patois. And I said: ‘ Listen to me, Marion; I like 
best to know the worst. I have lost my husband?’ Ah, madame, it was 
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not my husband then: my husband had come safe to shore: the men of 
St. Laurent had saved him. But my petiot; he was holding on to his 
father in the water, and the cravate gave way. Ah, I have had misfortune 
in my time.” . . . And old Nanon went on spinning. 

It was just then that the door opened, and the curé of the village came 
in. Catherine started up, holding the baby to her, and gave a little ery. 
she seemed to guess instinctively that sorrow was at hand. The curé 
advanced to meet her with a face full of compassion. 

‘‘ My poor child,” he said, ‘come home. I have come to fetch you 
home. There has been an accident.” 

Catherine said nothing; she put the child quickly down and pulled 
her shawl over her head as they hurried through the wet street in tho 
storm of sleet and wind. It seemed to Madame Fontaine that one or two 
people came to their doors and looked at them, but she was not sure ; she 
did not dare to ask what had happened; she knew without being told, 
somehow. The curé was holding her hand and hurrying her along 
through the rain. As they came out upon the ascent leading to the 
chalet, Catherine saw a crowd of people down below upon the shingle, and 
some people standing in the little garden in front. ‘They have got him 
home,” the curé said. ‘ Let us hurry, my poor child; there is no time 

































to lose.” 

Catherine gave a ery and put her hand to her head and began running 
through the rain. The people at her door made way for her; but no 
haste she could have made would have been of any avail. 

The two young men had come upon the beach just as the other boats 
had been hauled up safe and dry; the men were waiting to give a helping 
hand to the poor Lefebvres, whose boat—La Belle Marion —had 
just appeared through the mist. It was endeavouring to round a little 
promontory which jutted out into the sea beyond the terrace of tho 
chalet, and which, with the rocks at the other extremity of the village, 
helped to form a small harbour for the fishing-boats. The name of the 
place came from this little natural port. There were some sunk rocks round 
the promontory against which the water dashed fiercely at all times. 
To-day the whole horizon was upheaving and tossing in the twilight. 
There was one faint gleam in the west where the black waves were 
tumbling and where clouds seemed to be shifting and tearing behind 
the mist, while below the terrible flushing sea was sobbing in passionate 
fury. Each time the boat attempted to weather the point round which 
it had to pass before making for the shore, the shrieking wind and the 
great throbbing flood-tide drove it back again and again; once a great wave 
came rolling from afar, gathering strength as it approached, and completely 
covered the poor little labouring bark. 

There was a cry of terror from the poor women looking on, but the 
water rolled away, and the three sailors were still there, fighting for their 
lives upon this terrible battle-field. Two or three of the people upon the 
beach hurried to the little promontory of which mention has been made. 
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There was only standing-place for two or three. Dick and Fontaine were 
among the number. Fontaine was very much excited; he gesticulated 
vehemently, and with the others shouted to the men; but the wind 
carried their voicesaway. The storm was at its height. The white horses 
were dashing against the embankment at the extremity of the maire’s little 
garden, and the spray came washing over the promontory. The wind 
shrieked like a human voice. The poor little boat seemed doomed; in 
its efforts to get under shelter it came too near the wind, and once again 
entirely disappeared. It was like a miracle to the lookers on, standing 
helpless on the beach, to see that when it emerged a second time, bottom 
upwards, from the water, the three men were clinging to it still; but it 
only rose to be drifted rapidly past into the mist by the furious tide from 
the shore. It passed only some twenty yards from the sand-bank upon 
which they were standing—Fontaine and Dick, and the two other men. 

‘* Good heavens! one of them is gone,” said Dick, beginning, by a sort 
of instinct, to fasten a rope round his waist. 

Fontaine pointed to an object floating upon a wave. ‘ Look,” said 
he, ‘‘ what is that ?”’ and as he spoke, in his excitement, he seized a rope, 
and dashed into the water before any one could prevent him. Poor fellow, 
it was only a barrel; and as he caught at it it slipped from his grasp. 
There came a shrick from the wind, and a sudden squall of rain, and the 
rope came slack into the hand of the man who held it. ‘‘ He has let go 
the rope,”’ said one of the men, horrified, and then, somehow, it was Dick, 
in his turn, who was struggling in the sea. 

It was a strange and awful moment as he rose upon the great roaring 
wave which caught him off his feet. The sky seemed to fall to meet him, 
his heart stood still, chill mountains were rising and falling. At first he 
was quite conscious ; he could even notice a long string of black seaweed 
pass before his face. Suddenly, sooner than he had expected, he seemed 
flung with a dash against some floating substance, which he clutched; the 
water closed over his head ; and then they began to pull the rope in from 
the shore. He scarcely knew what he was grasping; his senses seemed to 
fail ; stunned and bewildered, he struggled through the terrible valley of 
the shadow of death. When he came to himself he was lying on the 
shinele, some one was pouring brandy down his throat, and some one else 
was rubbing his hands. 

Richard sat up, bewildered. They had carried him far away to a 
sheltered place, where they were less exposed to the storm; the sea was 
roaring still, but the fury of the wind had abated. As he looked, he saw 
that some people were carrying away the lifeless form of a man upon their 
shoulders; a woman with fluttering garments, and a child, sobbing in 
piteous tones, were trudging alongside. 

‘Thank God,’ said Madame de Tracy, flinging her arms round Dick’s 
neck ; while Jean nodded, and put up his brandy-flask. 

‘You must take him home in the carriage, mamma,” said Tracy; 
‘and now I will go and see how it fares with my poor Fontaine.” 
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How it fared! He lay quite still upon his bed, with Toto still sobbing 
and holding his hand, and the old Mérards coming and going with scared 
white faces and with remedies that were not wanted now, for he would 
suffer no more. Some terrible blow in the water had stunned him to 
death. It was no living man that poor Dick had brought to shore. 
Poor Fontaine had been dashed by the storm against the barrel or some 
sunken rock. 

Dear simple heart. So foolish, so absurd, so confident, so tender 
and thoughtful for others. ‘‘ He could swim like a fish,” he had said to 
some one. “It was not for him to remain behind when others were going 
to their deaths.”’ Ridicule is hushed, the humble are crowned with good 
things when the solemn wave which cast Fontaine upon the unknown 
shore comes for each in turn. Some of those who had laughed at his 
odd kindly ways were waiting outside in the rain with eyes full of tears,— 
some who had prayed more fervently, felt more deeply, perhaps realized 
the solemn mysteries of life and death more vividly, than this simple soul, 
were awe-stricken and silent as they thought of him now, for he was wiser 
than they. Love thy neighbour as thyself is the divine law of life, and 
if ever man fulfilled it cheerfully, unpretendingly, it was Fontaine. He 
had done his task gaily, kindly, ungrudgingly ; he had gone his way, and 
died in harness. 

. Madame de Tracy awoke from troubled sleep in great agitation and 
depression on the morning after the storm. She could not rest: her 
nerves had been greatly shaken by the terrible calamity of the day before, 
by the sight of the poor little widow's terror and anguish. The good 
chitelaine longed to be of use to her, but Catherine had begged her to go, 
to leave her alone. 

Poor lady! all night long she had wondered, reproached herself, sorrowed 
for her friend, trembled and reproached herself again. Madame de Tracy 
rose at last from her uneasy bed, where the little sharp points of conscience 
were piercing the down and the elastic mattresses ; she went to one of the 
windows, and opened it, and looked out. From this window she could 
see the chalet far away, and a bit of the sea and of the beach, upon which 
a light was burning, and she saw that the shingle was quite black with the 
seaweed which the night’s storm had cast up. The chalet looked very 
still ; no one seemed moving, but presently from one of its upper windows 
there came a light. 

Madame de Tracy looked at it with a pain aching and tugging at ler 
kind old heart; she waited for a while, and then rang for Barbe, who 
appeared presently, bright and smiling, with white cap-strings flying, as if 
it had been five o’clock in the afternoon instead of in the morning. 
‘“‘ Barbe, go to Mr. Richard’s door and ask him how he feels.” 

‘Madame, he is asleep,” said Barbe; ‘his door was open as I 
passed.” 

*‘ Asleep! ah, perhaps it is the best thing for him. Tell me, is any 
one stirring in the house ?”’ 
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“T think, madame, that M. le Comte is rising.” 

“ Barbe! go and knock gently at his door. Ah, no; prepare my 
dressing things and a small cup of coffee, and one also for yourself. I 
want you to come with me to the chalet. I must go and see after that 
poor child. Ah, what a terrible scene! I little thought when they sent 
Sd 

When Barbe and her mistress reached the village it was all alive 
with early voices. The morning after the storm had broken with brilliant 
sunshine, although great mountains of clouds still hung mid-air. The 
doors were open, the people busily coming and going, children half-dressed 
were peeping, the early plants in the gardens were bathed in brightness. 
Even Madame Potier was at her unopened shop. She stared at Madame 
de Tracy, who, for the first time for many years, appeared in publie 
without her frizzy curls. 

‘You have heard the news, madame ?”’ she cried. ‘ They came back 
in the night. They managed to get on shore at St. Laurent! Itis a 
miracle.” From the steep ascent to the chilet Madame de Tracy 
could see the figures crowding down below like ants, to clear away the 
great piles of black seaweed, and gather the harvest which the storm had 
cast up upon the shore. Nanon had her hotte full of the long hanging 
fringes ; carts heaped with the fluttering ribbons slowly rolled away. Poor 
Catherine, too, saw the sight, looking out at early dawn, and languidly 
wondering what the bright lights moving here and there upon the beach 
could mean. Were they watching as she was? It seemed to her like a 
great pall cast up out of the sea, and she turned away with a sickening 
pang and a groan. She was atraid she had awakened Toto, who was lying 
asleep in a great chair, but the poor child only stirred uneasily, and 
breathed gently to sleep again. 

About mid-day the storm came on again with so much fury that they 
were obliged to close the shutters of the chalet, and burn candles all day 
long. 

On the third day it abated, and poor Fontaine was laid in his grave. 

Once after the funeral Catherine saw the little feather brush which 
had vexed her so often lying on a table. She caught it up, the poor 
little widow, in her long black dress, and covered it with kisses and tears. 
Tears of such tender love and longing and remorse; no hero of romance, 
no knight dying in tournament, could have inspired truer and more tender 
sorrow. 

On the third day after the storm Reine came walking quietly across 
the fields from the station, wrapping her cloak round about her, for the 
evening was chill. Everything looked dusky, silent; low pale lights were 
shining through the broken heaps of cloud that were, at last, dispersing 
in the west. The salt pool under the dark bushes at the end of the road 
was gleaming with these pale lights. The horses in the fields were 
moving here and there, scarcely distinguishable in the darkness. Just 
over the farm, where the clouds had not yet risen, a little bit of red moon 
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was hanging. The lights were pale chilly gold; but some deep shadows 
were heaping against the faint background. The windows of the farm 
were lighted up warmly, and looked home-like and welcoming to the young 
mistress of the house as she reached the great arch and went in. 

She thought her own home had never looked so home-like, with its 
friendly seamed face, and quaint yet familiar aspect. She had a feeling as 
of a living friend or spirit of the hearth welcoming her, and enclosing her 
within open arms. She was glad to come back to liberty, to daily work, 
glad to meet her grandfather,—glad to meet Dick once more. But some- 
thing—a presentiment, perhaps, growing out of the feelings of the last few 
days—seemed to mix with the happiness which she felt. It was like a 
little bitter taste, a little passing fear,—like a small cloud no bigger than 
a man’s hend rising out of the horizon. 

Ve all know how strangely, as we travel on in life, we suddenly reach 
new countries, states of mind, and of being, undreamt of, or at least 
unrealized by us. Those terrible phantoms of our youth—the selves to be 
of the future—come silently upon us before we are aware. They come 
vigorously at first, impatiently, with quick blood flowing. Then more 
indifferent. Then middle-aged, careworn, lean and slippered figures, 
advancing quietly out of the unknown, whispering secrets to us which we 
have not suspected, telling us truths thet we sometimes hate to hear, 
sometimes thank heaven with unspeakable relief for knowing at lest. 

here had been a strange revelation to Reine in that sudden withdrawing 
of the curtain of the chapel. She had seen, as it were, the thoughts, 
the unexpressed anxieties of her secret heart, in flesh and blood, there 
actually represented before her. The sight might have meant nothing if 
it had not been for the feelings which had preceded it: Dick at his ease 
among those rustling silks and furs; Catherine there, and, as it were, one 
of them. What had Reine in common with it all? Nothing, eh, nothing 
but her great love. So great it was thet she sometimes felt alone in 
it: her love, which was as a pain and a burden to her, for she could 
not express it. It was scarcely a part of herself, she thought sometimes. 
It seemed to her like something from without, bearing down upon her 
from a great distance. She could only offer it up with terror and awe, 
in solemn sacrifice to an unknown God. Alas! poor woman, these great 
silent emotions are not the offerings which are accepted most willingly 
in this good-humoured world. Thousands of little affectionate fires 
are burning on our neatly-blackened hearths, in our kitchens, in our 
hospitals and refuges. We deal out our fuel in senttlefuls, and put 
in a few sticks of sentiment if the flame is very low; but I think Reine 
would have lighted a great pile, if she could have heaped upon it 
all the most worthy and valuable things; flung into it all the rich 
flowers, sweet fruit, and a few bitter herbs and incense, set fire to it 
all, and walked herself into the flames had she seen the occasion. 
Reine, with all her defects and her tenderness, her jealousy, her fidelity, 
her passionate emotions, her angry, rough words, could speak of the 
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mall passing feelings of an instant; but it was so hard to her to put 
words to the great harmonious discords of her secret heart, that she rarely 
tried to do so. It was in the look of her eyes, the flush of her face, its 
sometimes tender brilliance of anger and sweetness, that Richard Butler 
could read her heart. 

Although Reine was old for her years in feeling, she was young in 
the knowledge of the world, and many a child of thirteen is wiser than she 
was then. It is only as women grow older and know more of life that 
they escape from the Rhadamanthine adoration which haunts their inex- 
perience. They find out. later how fallible all human judgments are— 
how unsatisfactory and incomplete—and they discover when it is too 
late sometimes, that the tall superior beings who are to take the calm 
direction of their poor little flustered souls are myths and impossibilities. 

Poor Reine’s ideal had appeared to her through the bars in company 
with two rustling ladies of another country and class and religion to her 
own. Little combinations which at one time and to some people seem 
utterly shifting and unmeaning, to others are arrested for ever in their 
minds. A certain set of emotions have been silently leading up to this 
particular instant and date from it ever after. The girl walked across the 
court with the heavy deliberate footstep of the Chrétiens. The ladies of 
the d’Argouges family, her mother’s ancestors, had not been in the habit of 
wearing such heavy leather shoes; but one of them, Jeanne d’Argouges, 
had once been painted in a peasant dress with the same old golden erucifix 
hanging round her neck that Reine now wore. She used to be called 
‘Ya Fée,” and the girl had often heard her mother tell the story of her 
sad end, and how she died of a cruel word. Reine was like the picture, 
poor Madame Chrétien thought, and she had been used to laugh and say 
that perhaps her daughter’s beauty came to her from the drop of fairy 
blood in her veins. 

As she came in, Petitpére, who was sitting by the fire, looked up and 
smiled at her, and knocked the ashes out of his pipe. 
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Few things are more grateful to the men of middle and advanced age 
than to relate their early victories won in out-door sports. The races 
they ran, the races they rowed, the long runs at hare and hounds, 
the scores at cricket, form subjects for as proud boasting as the prizes 
and the laurels won by hard head-work; and when grey hairs assert their 
presence beyond a doubt, and there is unmistakable evidence of that 
‘internal fat” they so much feared in the days of their athletic youth, 
they turn to the newspaper to read of the doings of their successors, and 
wonder if perchance things are done now as they were of yore. Prone as 
they naturally are to laud the time which is past, they cannot but remember 
how very bad were some of the doings of that honoured period. Old 
rowing men and running men doubtless often inquire whether the sacred 
traditions so firmly believed in when they were young have remained even 
until now, and if not, what has taken their place. That athletics are 
not on the decline will be evident to the incumbent of the most rural 
of parishes, if he read the newspapers. Every rifle corps holds its 
festival, every school and college devotes one day or more to the same 
solemnities. The Oxford and Cambridge race is an annual institution, 
instead of occurring every two or three years; and at the former university 
the number of boats in the college races is nearly doubled. Now, for all 
this it is clear that there must be much preparation, commonly called 
Training. It is not easy, however, for the uninitiated to ascertain its 
precise nature. The elder generation knows what it used to be, but what 
is it now? Even to this day it appears to be mainly traditional and oral ; 
handed down in college legend and precept, or imparted by mystery-men, 
yclept professional trainers—cunning pedestrians and ancient mariners 
who derive their maxims from their predecessors, and polishing them by 
their own experience, duly instil them into the minds of admiring pupils, 
while they scorn to profane them by printing them for the benefit of a 
reading world. In the midst of a search for information there appeared 
unto us a book specially written on the subject by Mr. Maclaren, of 
gymnastic renown, which tells what is done as well as what ought to be 
done. And we find that what is done is very much what was done a great 
many years ago. What ought to be done, and what in all probability will 
be by those who read Mr. Maclaren’s book, is quite another matter. It is 
written for the rowing men of Oxford, and we will only say that we wish 
it had treated more closely of the muscular exercise of rowing, of the art 
of the oarsman, as well as of his diet and regimen. Thinking over the 
whole subject by the light of present knowledge and the experience of 
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past performances, it seems to us that something yet remains to be said 
upon training in general, whether for rowing or running, or any other 
violent exertion. 

The object of training is to enable a man to make during the whole of 
a given period the greatest possible muscular effort of which his body is 
capable. ‘The period may be long or short, but he who can use his 
muscles the most, and the most continuously, while it lasts, must be the 
victor. It need hardly be remarked that training almost implies a contest. 
Men do train to a slight extent merely to be able to enjoy at their own 
pleasure certain sports and pastimes, or to keep the body in subjection ; 
but those who make training a science do so that they may win a victory, 
whatever the nature of the prize may be. 

In these peaceful days the ordeal of battle is no more. Save when an 
anti-garotter panic prevails, we commit our defences to the police, and are 
no longer required to be proficients with the small sword, the pistol, 
or even with those weapons provided to every man by Nature. Our 
exercises are chiefly the propelling our own bodies over land or water 
by walking, running, or swimming, or the propelling a boat by rowing. 
Of these, probably, rowing and running require the greatest exertion, 
and consequently the longest and most careful preparation. Rowing is 
the exercise in which the greatest glory is to be won by the gentle youth 
of England, and to which most reference will be made here. There 
is no contest between gentlemen which draws to it so many thousands of 
anxious spectators as the boat-race of the two universities. The Greeks, 
who beyond any nation of old valued the training of the body by gymnastic 
exercises, made a distinction between athletes proper, who devoted them- 
selves to such pursuits, and made athletics a profession, and agonisia, 
—persons who, for the sake of improving their health and strength, 
sometimes contended in the public games, but did not give their whole 
lives to these contests. In like manner we have our professionals and our 
amateurs, and the distinction is important to those who treat of training ; 
for amateurs spend comparatively a small portion of their whole time in 
gymnastic pursuits : their proper preparation is interfered with by other 
employments, and is crowded into too short a space of time, and the 
contest ofien takes place when their bodies are in an incomplete state 
of development. It is doubtful whether any boys ought to row races at 
the age when they are at Eton and Westminster. It constantly happens 
that those who were most distinguished at school are exhausted and power- 
less a few years later, and probably have laid the foundation of serious 
disease. To compare, as is so often done, racing-man with the racehorse, 
we may contrast the racing two-year-old of the present day with Eclipse 
and Childers, who were not trained till they were five years old. Now-a- 
days it is rare to meet with a horse who runs after he has reached seven 
years. To keep up the top speed for a short distance is now the thing 
desired. To keep it up for a long distance under the present system is a 
thing impossible. But in most athletic sports the end is to put forth the 
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extreme of muscular power during the whole of along time; and to do 
this requires the full development of body, and long, patient, and careful 
preparation. 

It is probable that many of the rules of the professional trainer are 
derived from the training of the racehorse. Those which relate to sweat- 
ing, medicine, limitation of drink, and the like, are almost identical with 
the maxims which are still rigidly enforced in the stable, though in their 
application to bipeds they have of late undergone much modification. 
There is one great lesson that trainers of men might learn of trainers of 
horses, a lesson of the greatest importance to the trainer and the trained : 
this is, that very many men, like many horses, are by no meanis fit to be 
trained at all. It has been said by a recent writer on this subject 
that training ought to be more under the guidance and direction of 
the medical profession, that the doctors ought to be the trainers of men. 
Unless, however, a doctor is to devote his time entirely to bringing to the 
starting post a crew or a pedestrian, it is difficult to see how his services 
and knowledge can be rendered available save in one way: he can decide 
whether a man is or is not fit to commence training, or, having commenced, 
whether he is fit to continue. Mr. Maclaren writes for the boating men 
of Oxford, and his task is comparatively easy ; for, like that of the captain 
of each crew, it is simplified by the fact that the men are nearly on an 
equality as regards age and conditions of life and employment. They live 
close together, and during almost the whole of each day they are under 
the eye of their leader: their ordinary life entails rising at a tolerably 
early hour, their college duties occupy but little of their time except in the 
case of those reading for honours, so that they have plenty of leisure to 
devote to exercise. They can dine in the middle of the day; they are not 
far distant from ground where they can ran, and a ten minutes’ walk takes 
them to the boats. Contrast this with the life of young men in London who 
have fixed employment or professional duties. Probably they have some 
distance to travel to their office or chambers in the morning, where they 
are kept at sedentary work till quite late in the afternoon. This work 
may prevent their dining in the middle of the day, and this in summer- 
time would be fatal to rowing. They will probably be a long distance 
from any ground where they can run; they are sure to be a long way from 
their boat. Now, where training-exercise has to be taken regularly and 
carefully every day, and several times in each day, these obstacles are 
fatal. Such men cannot fairly compete in races with those whose time is 
more at command, and they are more likely to injure themselves if they 
attempt it than to prove the victors. But exercise is to be taken for 
pleasure without having perpetual races in view, and even for pleasurable 
exercise, if it be hard work, some amount of preparation and forethought 
is necessary. 

As has already been said, a man trains in order that he may on a given 
day or days exert for a certain time his muscular power to the utmost in 
a particular manner; the muscular system, then, is chiefly implicated in 
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any athletic sport. The power which is to drive the muscles, as the power 
of steam drives an engine, is provided by the nerves,—a fact much over- 
looked, and but little discussed by those who write on this topic. There 
is also the circulatory apparatus which is to carry nourishment to the 
muscles and nerves by means of the blood; the digestive organs which 
supply to the blood the elements of the food, and others whose function 
is to remove dead and waste matter, and to act as auxiliaries in various 
ways. In addition to all these there is the respiratory system, which 
purifies the blood by getting rid of the carbonic acid, and by assimilating 
oxygen; and this is before all necessary to life, and must no less necessarily 
be in perfect working order when any violent muscular exertion is to be 
undergone. The last-mentioned fact is so obvious, that it at once engages 
the attention of those who devote themselves to training. Mr. Maclaren 
gives it the first place in estimating its importance in rowing. ‘‘ Muscular 
power,” says he, ‘“ plays quite a secondary part in rowing ; respiratory power 
makes the first claim, and makes it more exactingly than in any other mode 
of physical exertion in which men ean be engaged; not only on account 
of the rapidity of the inspirations and expirations, not only from the fact 
that these are not regulated by the natural action of the lungs themselves, 
but by the artificial movements of the exercise, but also from the inter- 
ruptions caused by the fixing of the chest, and forcibly holding in the 
lungs of the air inspired after, in the natural order of the function, it 
would have been expelled.” There is some confusion in what Mr. Maclaren 
says about muscular and respiratory power. Respiration being a muscular 
act, which has to.be performed by certain muscles of the body, at the 
same time that the other muscular effori—rowing—is being made, it is clear 
that muscular power cannot be said to play a secondary part in this exer- 
cise. No book on training that has yet appeared, attempts to give a 
physiological account of respiration. Let us consider briefly what we 
mean by a man out of breath, and in breath. 

The amount of air that may be in a man’s chest at one time or other 
may vary considerably. First of all, there is a certain quantity which is 
always there, which we cannot expel by any effort, which remains thero 
even after death. To this the name of residual air has been given, and 
it has been supposed to average in quantity some 120 cubic inches.* Next, 
we have a still larger quantity, which by an effort, after an ordinary expira- 
tion, we can expel, but which we do not expel in an ordinary expiration. 
This is estimated at 180 eubic inches, and has been called the supple- 
mentary air. These two quantities, the residual and the supplementary, 
remain permanently in the chest when we have done breathing out; they 
form the chief portion of the air which is at any time contained in the 
chest, and from their permanence they have received the name of resident 
air. Then we have the air of ordinary inspiration and expiration, which 
is set down at twenty-six cubic inches, and lastly there is the quantity 
which we can add to all the foregoing by a violent inspiration. This is 

* Jerrrers. The Statics of the Human Chest, 
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termed the complementary, and may be about 100 cubic inches. The four 
volumes, the residual, the supplementary, the breath, and the complementary, 
will, according te this estimate, amount to 876 cubic inches. Now it is 
the resident air—the ever-present residual, and the almost ever-present 
supplementary—which is alone concerned in the purification of the blood, 
in the supply of oxygen, and the reception of carbonic acid and vapour. 
The air of ordinary respiration, the breath, does not at once reach 
the air-cells, or even the smaller air-tubes. Its presence would be 
injurious to health and even to life. If it ever chances to get down 
too far, it makes us cough. There is a progressive intermixture of 
the fresh air and the resident air, from without, inwards, so that the 
whole process is gradual. The resident air then is the source from 
which the blood derives its oxygen, and into which it exhales its car- 
bonic acid and vapour. The advantages of this it would be superfluous 
to dwell upon here; the action on the blood, instead of being perpetually 
fluctuating, is continuous and uninterrupted ; we are protected against any 
sudden invasion of cold, hot, or impure air; the air-cells also, instead of 
being alternately empty and full, are kept always filled, and in this way 
keep up an equable pressure on the vessels. For these and other reasons 
we do not breathe to the bottom of our lungs at every breath, but retaining 
always some 250 cubic inches of resident air, we gradually renew and 
change it by breathing, by inspiring some twenty-five or twenty-six cubic 
inches of fresh cold air. This is the normal state of a man not taking 
any violent exercise. So soon as action begins, so soon as he begins 
to run or row, his circulation is quickened by the rapid muscular move- 
ments, the blood is sent into his lungs at a vastly increased rate, and con- 
sequently there is an increased demand for air. Now the novice, when he 
begins to run, commits the grave mistake of breathing out his resident air : 
in order to command a range for a deeper inspiration, he reduces his resident 
air greatly, and he is not able to replace it by the atmospheric air, which is 
too oxygenous and too cold, so he gets out of breath, and if he cannot by 
degrees recover a certain proportion of that which he has lost there is 
nothing for it but to stop. The more experienced man, on the contrary, 
endeavours to keep all he has got and to add to it by intruding on the 
complementary space. When he has replaced the small quantity which at 
the commencement of the muscular action he may have lost, and when he 
has raised this beyond what it was at starting, by taking in the comple- 
mentary air also, he is said to have got his ‘second wind,’ and he can 
then go on comfortably for a long period. He tries by practice to attain 
the art of holding his breath and adding thereto, not the faculty of strong 
and deep expiration and inspiration. His object is to increase the 
capacity of his chest, to fill it fuller and keep it full; so that the phrase so 
often heard in racing stables, when a horse is said to have “taken a gentle 
pipe-opener,” is singularly incorrect, and we should rather try to shut our 
pipes and keep them shut, or we shall soon arrive at the stage when a 
man is seen gasping for air, literally like a fish out of water. So far we 
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have spoken more especially with reference to running. The muscles 
concerned in propelling the body in this way do not interfere with those of 
respiration; so that the runner can by practice and care command the 
latter thoroughly, and run without distress for long periods and distances. 
But the muscular actions in rowing are altogether different. A great 
number of the important muscles of the arm are inserted into, or take 
their origin from, the walls of the chest, and that these may act with full 
power it is necessary that the chest should be firmly distended with air, 
that it may support a great pressure, just as we fill our chests with air when 
we are going to lift a great weight, and retain it during the effort. We 
cannot then control our respiratory muscles while rowing as we can when 
running : we must at each stroke fill our lungs full, for the benefit of the 
rowing muscles, and this may have to be done perhaps forty times in a 
minute. Yet here, practice will enable a man to keep his chest full with- 
out letting out his resident air. Though he must breathe at every stroke, 
yet he may let out a small quantity only, and may fill this up again, so as 
to keep the full complement of air necessary for aerating his blood without 
changing a great quantity at each breath. By keeping the chest full for a 
long period every day, either in running or rowing, it is certain that it will 
in time gradually expand, and its capacity will be increased. It will 
accustom itself to the larger demand made upon it, if this demand be made 
carefully and progressively. As the arm of the blacksmith developes, so 
will the chest of the runner and oarsman, and his lungs will acquire a 
facility of keeping a larger quantity of air, both resident and complementary. 
He will in fact acquire by practice the knack of holding his wind, as it is 
acquired by many who theoretically know nothing about respiration. 
Although it is impossible for men with imperfectly formed or deficient 
chests to run or row effectively and with safety to themselves, it is not 1o 
be forgotten that mere capacity of chest does not necessarily enable a man 
to do either the one or the other. Many can never acquire the knack ; 
though muscular and athletic, and able to put forth great strength slowly, 
they cannot do anything which demands rapid respiration ; while on the 
other hand, many excellent runners are long, lean, and narrow, the reverse 
of athletic. It will be the trainer’s duty to instruct the former class in the 
art of developing the respiratory muscles by exercise of various kinds. 
Beginning slowly and gradually, he will assign to each a considerable 
amount of work every day. The quantity of exercise taken at Oxford at 
the present time by men in preparation for rowing, is, according to Mr. 
Maclaren, absurdly small, consisting of a walk or run of some fifteen 
minutes’ duration, and less than an hour’s rowing. This is not as it should 
be, or as it used to be some years ago; and it arises probably from tke 
small demand made upon the oarsman by the short Oxford course, the 
length of which is, in the case of many of the eight-oared boats, consider- 
ably less than a mile. If every man had to train for a race over such a 
course as that from Putney to Mortlake, he would have to set about his 
preparation in a yery different way. The method also in which the pupil 
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applies his muscular force, in other words, the style, is of the utmost im- 
portance, and must be corrected and imparted by the trainer according to 
the principles both of physiology and of mechanics. The measure of a 
perfect style is the ease with which the greatest force is applied to the 
work done; and upon this mainly depends the respiration. The man of 
the best wind in running, will, when he commences to row, be quickly out 
of breath, because he does not know the secret of putting out his strength, 
and harmonizing the action of his rowing and his respiratory muscles. 
Were this a treatise upon rowing, much might be said upon the application 
of force in the propelling of a boat. The rapidity of stroke, the extent of 
the reach forwards and of the swing backwards, are all fertile topics of 
dispute, and in the received opinions there was formerly, and probably is 
now, much that requires correction. Rapidity of stroke is increased 
beyond all possible efficiency,—increased toa point which cannot be main- 
tained over any but the shortest course. Said an old waterman to Mr. 
Maclaren at one of the Oxford races last year,—‘‘ The crew that can 
bucket it the fastest will win the race, if they don’t bust.” But this 
rapidity, so far from being more needed in modern boats, is less required, 
because they do not, like the old-fashioned heavy tubs, stop so soon as the 
oars are out of the water, but on the contrary they acquire “ way ”’ and 
“‘ shoot,” and to give this, great power must be put forth while the oar is 
in the water, which is not done in the extremely rapid stroke. We recollect 
watching some few years since the start of the Oxford and Cambridge race 
at the Putney aqueduct. The Cambridge crew commenced rowing, as it 
appeared, some four strokes to the Oxford three, and the race might have 
been pronounced over in a hundred yards. At Hammersmith the Cantabs 
were exhausted, and at Mortlake were ‘“‘ nowhere.” Again, “ getting 
forward ” has been inculeated and the swinging back prohibited, until the 
men are obliged to commence the stroke with the tips of their fingers, and 
the full weight and power of the body and legs is not brought into play 
during the half of it. Many celebrated seullers swing a long way back, 
and so use their bodily weight with great effect; but in an eight-oared boat 
this is not allowed, and much power is lost. 

We have been tempted to leave training and to enter into a disquisition 
upon rowing. Let us return to our muttons, and seo what is to be said 
on the subject of diet. Unless we criticize at length the marvellous diete- 
tical doctrines of former generations, there is not much to urge on this 
head. The rules of professional trainers are apparently all derived from 
the preparation of the horse and his rider. To eat very sparingly, to 
drink still more sparingly, to live every man strictly according to one and 
the same regime in weight and measure, are laws which even to the 
present day have for the most part been little altered. The quantity of 
food and drink is however, within reasonable limit, of greater importance 
to the athlete than the quality, as is also the time of meals, and the 
apportioning of the food to the exercise taken. 

It is too much the fashion of the present day to pay exclusive attention 
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to the chemical composition of the food, and to assign to each of the great 
divisions a separate work in the maintenance of the animal economy. 
From the time that Liebig first proclaimed his views, we have heard of 
nothing but muscle-making, fat-making, and heat-making food. But as 
man is not a mere muscular machine to be driven like an engine by arti- 
ficial force, so is he not a chemical retort into which materials are to be 
thrown for chemical disintegration and combination. The adage that one 
man’s meat is another man’s poison holds good in training as elsewhere. 
The Greeks of old fed their athletes, some on fresh cheese, others on dried 
figs; later they advanced to beef and pork. In the present day men differ 
widely, but as a rule, indigestion is the least common of all ailments 
amongst the young men who contend in English sports, and the strictures 
they place upon this or that kind of food, are based upon traditions and 
ideas of what is favourable or unfavourable, not to digestion, but to ‘ wind.” 
As Mr. Maclaren says, ‘‘ it certainly borders on that step said to be next to 
the sublime, to see the look of horror and consternation with which men, 
whose stomachs could digest cast steel, eye a square inch of raspberry tart.” 

Did space permit, it would be interesting to analyze the systems of 
different trainers with regard to diet and regimen, some half-dozen of 
which Mr. Maclaren gives us in a tabular form. The most remarkable 
limitations are those of vegetables, fresh fruits, and water. So rigidly 
were the two former classes excluded some few years ago, that the proba- 
bility is that every man would have suffered from scurvy had his training 
been prolonged for any considerable time. That fresh vegetables are 
necessary to the food of man is a fact of experience which cannot be too 
widely known. Why they are so necessary, is, as a scientific theory, 
somewhat less certain, and is still a matter of diseussion. That modern 
life is rendered much more healthy by the knowledge of this truth is 
admitted on all sides. Not only those who go to sea, but every one who 
dwells on land, stands in need of this essential element of food. 

The ordinary every-day diet of young men, cooked in the simplest way, 
should be their training diet also, excluding those things which are mani- 
festly indigestible, as for example, a quantity of nuts, and that which is 
innutritious, as twice-cooked meat. The horrible monotony of chops and 
steaks, steaks and chops, nauseates rather than nourishes. In the good 
old days chops and steaks were eaten, or rather bolted, raw and blue, and 
were considered the more nutritious. Now, with the swing of Time’s 
pendulum, reaction has set in, and we are told to eat our chop “ well 
done.” Here, as in most other matters, there is no rule specially pertaining 
to training which cuts off its diet from that of ordinary life. Ifa man 
likes his steak blue, let him eat it blue, but do not enforce it. Nothing is 
more digestible than raw meat: it saves the life of many an infant who 
can keep nothing else on its stomach, can digest nothing else; it is a 
better cure for scurvy than potato or lemon-juice. But it must be mas- 
ticated, not bolted, and it requires more mastication than well-cooked 
meat. It is not to be inferred from this that raw meat is reeommended as 
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ordinary diet, but it is worth mentioning, as a fact not generally known, 
that it can be and is digested, even by a sickly stomach. The quantity of 
the food is important. The professional trainer thinks he has done nothing 
for his pupil unless at starting he has largely reduced his weight. ‘The 
physicking and preparation for the hard work should occupy the first 
week,” we are told; and violent medicine, violent sweating, and the like, 
reduce a man’s weight quickly enough, as every jockey can testify. This, 
it is supposed, acts beneficially by getting rid of “internal fat” and 
‘superfluous flesh;” and at the same time the diet is restricted to 
produce the same result. Positively a man who, when he is doing nothing, 
eats as much as he can, probably three good meals a day, is called upon 
to take hard exercise for four or five hours upon a greatly reduced allowance 
of food. What happens? First of all his fat goes, and there is little of 
this, either internal or external, in a young man. Then his muscle goes, 
and he becomes still thinner, which is all very well in the case of a jockey, 
who must be light at all cost, but in an athlete the very reverse is the 
object sought to be attained. Nor is this all. Dr. Kane, in his Arctic 
Explorations, says, ‘‘ It is a little curious that the effect of a short allow- 
ance of food does not show itself in hunger. The first symptom is a loss 
of power, often so imperceptibly brought on that it becomes evident only 
by an accident.” The meaning of this is, that the nervous system is not 
nourished. This want of nerve-power is the explanation of the “ low and 
prostrate condition,” the “ training off,” of which professionals speak. 
Those who study nervous disorders know that the supply of this power by 
the metamorphosis of food is their most valuable mode of treatment; and 
where it is taxed so severely as it is in athletic exercises, an extra, 
rather than a diminished quantity of food, is imperatively demanded. 
Nerve force is, it is true, familiarly known and recognized under the titles 
of “last” and ‘ pluck”—that power of endurance which compensates 
many a man fur deficient bone and muscle ; but few care to recollect that 
this ‘‘nerve’’ is not a merely mental affair, or ethereal essence, but is 
supplied by actual conducting fibres and central cells, by brain substance 
and nerve substance, which require to be fed, and well fed, by the blood, 
no less than bone, muscle, and tendon. Trainers have a morbid horror of 
fat ; but it is laid down by physiologists that fatty food contributes largely 
to the nutrition of the nerve substance, both directly and also indirectly, 
‘by exerting a protective influence over all the albuminous tissues, 
sparing their consumption or oxidation by its own greater affinity for 
oxygen.” And it is also stated that the presence of fat in the food of man 
is necessary for assimilation, ‘‘and seems essential to every act of tissue 
formation.” We need, therefore, pay no attention to the old tradition that 
everything fat or greasy is to be shunned as poison by men in training. 
On the contrary, fat is more wanted by these than by others, and must be 
supplied in adequate allowance. 

There yet remains an important question, that of drink and sudorifics. 
On this also great confusion exists in men’s minds, If we could only, by 
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the aid of a ‘ medium,” call back the spirit of a yeuvaciapxoe of ancient 
times from the Elysian plains, and if we could prevail on him to undertake 
the preparation of our athletes, how great would be the contrast between his 
directions and those of a trainer of our own day. He would first cause his 
pupil to be oiled from top to toe, to check, as much as possible, perspiration: 
the modern instructor, on the contrary, would make his man don his 
‘‘ sweating flannels,” and run in them till he has lost many pounds’ weight of 
liquid, when he will remain for the rest of the day in a state of thirst which 
would recall to the Greek the torments of Tantalus whom he has left 
below, while the similarity would be heightened by the obdurate refusal of 
the professional to grant his pupil a draught of water to cool his burning 
throat. Now, it may be as well to state, once for all, that perspiration 
has nothing to do with fat: it is respiration, not perspiration, which 
regulates this. Neither flesh nor fat is made by the water we drink. 
Perspiration depends upon the circulation, and will in a healthy skin be 
regulated by the requirements of the circulating blood, and by the nervous 
system which controls the secreting apparatus. The watery portion of the 
blood is thrown off by the skin to relieve the circulation in other parts, as 
is seen on many occasions as well as during exercise. It is good to have 
the skin in efficient condition for this purpose, and this is brought about 
by baths, hot and cold, by rubbing, and such means; but nature will 
control the amount given off, which will not be very great if the clothing 
be light and the weather not excessively hot. As a consequence of 
profuse perspiration we experience intense thirst: many never fel this 
except they have perspired much, nor ought they if they are in good 
condition. Excessive thirst, when the weather is not very hot, and 
perspiration has not been very great, is to be looked upon as a sign of 
bad condition, of mal-assimilation, whereby the blood is defective in its 
proper proportion of water. 

There is no harm in drinking wholesome fluids to allay the thirst 
produced by perspiration. The water of the blood has been thrown off 
during the violent muscular efforts, to relieve the circulation; after the work 
is over, the blood is deficient in its water, and thirst is the consequence. 
Ifthe atmosphere be moist, this water may be re-absorbed by the skin, and 
if we get into a warm bath, our thirst will soon be quenched in this way ; 
but if the air be hot and dry, and we do not immerse our skin in water, we 
must take it into the circulation by the stomach, and it is mere cruelty to 
animals to withhold it. The latter method should not be adopted, 
however, till the rowing or running is ended. The sudden pouring in 
upon the stomach of a quantity of cold water will not benefit respiratory 
efforts, if they have to be made shortly after. To allay thirst, it is 
important that the fluids be appropriate ; for many, as beer, will surely 
increase it, as will sweet fruit or ices, however grateful to the mouth they 
may be. It is often found that the frequent drinking even of water will 
increase thirst, and that a pebble held in the mouth, or something chewed 
to stimulate the salivary organs, is more efficacious. 
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As a practical application of these principles, we may give a brief 
sketch of a day in training. As it is supposed that every man undergoing 
this preparation is able to get to bed at a reasonably early hour, there will 
be nothing to prevent his being out of bed again by seven o’clock or even 
earlier. He will now-a-days as a matter of course sponge his body with 
cold water, or have a shower bath, and a thorough rubbing afterwards. Ho 
will then go out to take exercise before breakfast. Here authorities begin 
to differ, and undoubtedly the men to be trained diiler as widely as the 
trainers. The latter constantly recommend hard running before breakfast, 
and this is what comparatively few men can stand. Many a man comes 
home sick from such arun; he is so nauseated that he can eat no breakfast, 
and he is thrown out for the whole of the day. The bodily system is 
devoid of food; what was taken the preceding evening has long since been 
digested and consumed ; and this violent effort is made while the muscular 
and nerve organs are ina state of inanition. It is good for a man, however, 
to be out in the fresh air for an hour or so before his first meal; he will 
get an increased appetite, but walking exercise is all he need take. ‘The 
walk,” says Charles Westhall the pedestrian, “‘should be taken at such a 
pace that the skin does not become moist, but have a good healthy glow 
on the surface, and the man be at once ready for his breakfast at eight 
o'clock.” And he recommends that before this walk an egg in a cup of 
tea, or something of the kind, should be taken. The breakfast need not 
invariably consist of a mutton-chop or cutlet. Any fresh meat, or poultry, 
or fish, or some of each, and even some marmalade, may be eaten with 
tea or coffee. After breakfast a reasonable time must be allowed for 
digestion. Almost every man has some sedentary work, and this will be a 
good time for it. The hour of dinner must depend upon the season of the 
year: in summer-time, when the hardest rowing or running is to be done 
in the evening, the dinner-hour must of necessity be at one or two o'clock. 
In the winter months this hour would not admit of digestion being duly 
performed before rowing-time, so lunch must take the place of dinner, the 
latter being postponed till work is over. Whether it be summer or winter, 
men must not loll about idly all the morning; on the contrary, they 
must employ at least two hours before the mid-day meal in exercise 

of some kind,—running, rowing, or gymnastics. If the river ean be 
reached twice in the day, so much the better. ‘Rowing exercise 
should be taken twice every day,” says H. Clasper. If this be not prac- 
ticable, then sharp running, walking, and other exercise, must take its 
place. Let it not be forgotten that constant exercise, spread over a long 
period, is necessary to bring the muscular system into condition which can 
be depended upon. Muscle may be full and firm; yet if it be inactive 
for the greater part of its existence, it will not be capable of long and 
sustained exertion. Look at the muscle of the breast of a fowl or a 
pheasant ; it is not deficient, it is large and plump; it serves its purpose 
when called upon. But if we contrast it with that of a grouse or a 
wood-pigeon, what a difference may be observed. The muscle of the 
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latter birds is so dark from artcrialized material and _blood-vessels, 
that it looks black beside the ‘white meat” of the former. Tho 
one is incessantly in motion, taking active exercise in quest of food 
and shelter, the other scarcely moves about at all, save on its legs. 
Now, we want to approach the condition of the grouse, not of the hen, 
to be capable not only of a violent and short, but also of a long- 
sustained eflort, and for this many hours’ exercise every day is needed. 
Dinner may be fay more varied than is usually allowed by trainers’ 
rules. Any kind of butcher's meat, plainly cooked, with a variety of fresh 
vegetables, may be taken, with ordinary light puddings or stewed fruit 
without paste. Ifa man be thirsty let him eschew beer. Water, or claret 
and water, will refresh him more, and may be taken with less stint. After 
dinner, rest and quiet are necessary ; in hot weather a siesta can hardly be 
avoided, nor need we fear to indulge init, All animals are taught by Nature 
to sleep after meals. After three or four hours it will be time to commence 
the evening’s row or run, which is to conclude the work of the day. This, 
it is to be feared, is much curtailed at Oxford in the present day. 
Mr. Maclaren tells us that ‘‘crews are taken over the long course to 
Nuneham perhaps once or twice during their practice.” The rowing or 
running at this time should be extended over at least two hours at various 
speeds, and great care should be taken not to do too much at the top 
speed. If aman or a crew has been exercised at high pressure on one 
day, he should be allowed to do less the following evening, and he will be 
all the better on the third. It is a great mistake to fix consecutive nights 
for the races at Oxford, and to have departed from the old custom of 
rowing them with one day intervening. When work is over, a man may 
have a bath and be well rubbed down. A bath will greaily relieve him, 
if he be thirsty. Let him drink water if his thirst does not abate, 
and rinse his mouth frequently. Next comes supper, and although this 
need not be a second dinner, yet a man should not go supperless to bed. 
We confess to a prejudice against the oatmeal porridge and gruel which is 
the established supper of trainers, and lean to the belief that cold meat 
and bread with jelly or blanc-mange are quite as nourishing and much 
more palatable. Finally, the bedroom should be airy and the bedclothes 
light; it is scarcely worth while in the present day to inveigh against 
feather-beds and down-pillows. 

From the foregoing remarks, those who are in training may conclude 
that their special preparation does not depend so much upon the nature of 
their meat and drink as upon the constant and vigorous exercise of their 
muscles, 
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Reminiscences of an English Cadet in the Austrian Serbice. 
tO 


At this time, when the various systems of the Continental military powers— 
the difference between theirs and our own in the mode of recruiting the 
ranks, and the kind of discipline enforced, &c.—are so eagerly discussed, it 
is possible that such an account of them as my seven years’ experience in 
the Austrian service (from cadet to captain) may afford would not be un- 
welcome to the reading public. That they differ from our own in a very 
essential degree it is hardly necessary to state; the absolute control practised, 
and the relations subsisting between officers and men, do not correspond 
with our ideas on such points. And this arises from causes which lie at the 
very root of their system, as will be seen in the following pages, in which I 
have related my reminiscences as simply and truthfully as I can. 

The circumstances which inclined me to enter the military profession 
were not more significant or important than those which usually determine 
a boy in his choice of a career. Though I was intended for the law, my 
father, by a profitable, and at that time rare inspiration, decided on sending 
me to Neufchatel for three years, in order to acquire the French language, 
his notion being that every additional modern language learned doubles a 
man’s power and means. Nor is this far from the truth, for a varied 
experience in after-life made me quite certain that while with a bad or 
dishonest interpreter you have no kind of chance, even the very best of 
these men have the knack, either by intonation or expression, of misrepre- 
senting your real idea, in spite of their giving a literal translation of your 
words. Among the boys at the Neufchatel gymnase I had two fast friends, 
the one English, the other French. The former was the son of a distin- 
guished British officer, and was intended for the army ; the latter was also 
preparing for the French service, but I afterwards met with him in the 
Austrian ranks, and since then a French bullet, at the battle of Solferino, 
struck him dead on the field. Inspired by an ardour beyond their years, 
these boys often entered into keen discussions as to the respective merits 
of the English and French generals and their systems of tactics. Fresh 
from King’s College School, I listened at first without much interest, but 
before long I caught their enthusiasm, and was as hot in dispute and 
juvenile eloquence as either of the others. On my return to England I 
told my father that my unalterable desire was to become a soldier, and he 
at once kindly and wisely consented. His private means did not permit 
him to purchase for me a commission in the English army, at that time 
even a more expensive service than it is now, and as I was well aware that 
a number of English gentlemen had obtained commissions in Austria, I 
immediately applied to a German friend, and through him procured a 
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letter of introduction to the then Minister of War in Austria, setting forth 
my ambition to serve under the Emperor. Of what would be required 
from me, and all other details, I was in a state of trustful innocence. I 
knew I should have to enter as a cadet, which I supposed signified the 
same thing as an ensign in our army (a very great mistake on my part), 
and I thought I ought to be able to speak and understand German ; and it 
was with this view that I took the long route, by Hamburg, to Vienna, 
imagining I should pick up the language on the road. The day after my 
arrival at the Austrian capital I presented myself at the K. A. Kriegs- 
Minisierin, or as we should call it, at the War Office department. My 
get-up must have considerably astonished the official to whom I applied 
for information as to where his Excellency might be seen. In Austria, as 
on the Continent everywhere, it is de rigueur for any person presenting 
himself officially to be attired in full evening-dress, whereas I wore a black 
cut-away coat and waistcoat, and an exceedingly tight pair of shepherd’s 
plaid trousers, for it must be borne in mind that I was little more than a 
growing boy. When I remember my unhappy costume on that occasion, 
and the extraordinary figure I must have cut, I am often surprised that I 
was not summarily ejected from the sacred precincts. But Austrian good- 
nature is almost inexhaustible, and I was at once admitted into the room 
where the Minister was holding his levée. His Excellency was standing, 
surrounded by officers of high rank, and was deeply engaged in conversa- 
tion. Several civilians were likewise present, in full evening attire, and I 
instantly became aware of my peculiar position, and could have sunk into 
the ground when I felt rather than saw that all eyes were turned on me 
and my unfortunate dress. I obeyed my first impulse, which was to 
endeavour to back out immediately, inquiring in French, as I did so, 
whether my presence there was not a mistake. But the orderlies to whom 
I spoke understood not one word of what I said, and their reply was equally 
unintelligible to me, for the German which I had intended to pick up on 
my road entirely failed me at this crisis. However, an officer, whom I 
afterwards ascertained was one of the aides-de-camp to the Minister of 
War, crossed over to me, and addressed me in French. I explained to 
him my fears that I was not where I ought to be, or indeed as I ought to 
be. He only partially reassured me on this head, but taking my letter of 
introduction, he at once placed it in the hands of his Excellency. Never 
in all my life, before or since, have I felt myself, as an American would 
say, “so mean.” It was my first. entrance in the official world, and it 
seemed that I was already doing something wrong, though how or why I 
did not precisely know; one by one those present departed, and I hid 
myself as well as I could behind those who remained. But my defence in 
this respect grew momentarily more inadequate, and at last I was the only 
creature left standing before the Minister and his Staff. During that 
mauvais quart @heure I had imbibed an intense awe for the stern military 
glances which these gentlemen cast on me, but which were perhaps, after all, 
mere curiosity to know what my business really was. If this were so, they 
VOL. XV.—NO. 85. 6. 
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were doomed to disappointment. His Excellency perused the letter, and 
then turning to his Staff, released them from further attendance, simply 
desiring the officer who had first spoken to me to remain in the room. 

‘‘ Well?” said the great man, speaking perfectly good English, and 
eyeing me from head to foot. 

‘You are well acquainted with Mr. ?” (my friend from whom I 
obtained the introduction). I answered nervously in the afiirmative. 

‘*‘ You wish to enter the Austrian army ? Good. What for?” 

This was a poser. In truth I had no particular reasons, and if I had 
had, I was far too much frightened at that moment to state them, so I 
remained in respectful silence. ‘I will send you as cadet to join the —th 
battalion of Rifles. If I had a son of my own, I would place him there at 
once.” He then made some remarks in German to the oflicer, the purport 
of which, of course, I did not comprehend, and dismissed me saying, ‘I 
wish you good fortune in your career. I have instructed Herr Ober- 
lieutenant to assist you during your stay in Vienna, but I should advise 
you to report yourself as soon as possible to your Colonel, for you will 
have quite sufiicient to do in learning your new duties.” 

“‘T congratulate you sincerely on the choice of the corps which his 
Excellency has selected for you,” said my companion, the Herr Oberlieu- 
tenant, on leaving the room with me. ‘The Rifles include the bravest and 
most daring men in the service, and your future Colonel is distinguished 
for his immense activity and courage. He never misses the smallest chance 
of getting his regiment under fire.” It is my purpose to write truthfully, and 
therefore I will own that on being informed of the reasons for these congra- 

ulations I did not accept them with that enthusiasm which, as a member of 
the well-known fighting Rifles, I ought to have done. I had very pecu- 
liar ideas concerning the parental feelings which would induce a father to 
send a son of his own to join a body of what I already looked on as unmiti- 

ated fire-eaters. My thoughts returned almost sadly to the desk in my 
father’s office, and in my heart I wondered whether I should not have been 
better, and certainly safer, at home, and—clash !—clash !—the sentries at 
the gateway presented arms to my friend, and my military ardour revived 
within me. I thought that some day not far off, the same honours would 
be rendered to me, and forgot all my disagreeable apprehensions and refiee- 
tions in my dreams of the future. Iwas ordered to prepare myself to 
submit to a medical examination, and further informed that I should have 
to take the oath to serve the Emperor faithfully for the whole period of my 
remaining in the army, but that I should not be required to give up my 
nationality as a British subject. My friend came to fetch me from the 
hotel, and went with me to the chief military depét on the Mariahiilf road. 
I was delivered into the charge of a non-commissioned officer, who intro- 
duced me into a large room where the medical men were evidently having 
it all their own way. A number of young peasants were standing there 
half-undressed, while others were being measured to ascertain that they 
were of the regulation height. These were young recruits of the ordinary 
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kind ; and we passed through this room into another in which were several 
young gentlemen who, like myself, had volunteered as cadets. The assis- 
tant-surgeon was aware that I had been recommended by the War Minister, 
and therefore it is unnecessary to say that I passed easily enough ; but even 
without this assistance, thanks to Nature, which had endowed me with 
visibly robust health, and size and strength above the average, I should 
certainly have been accepted. He sang out, “ Dienst tauglich Jiger,” or 
“ Fit for service in the Rifles ’’—which verdict was immediately registered 
by the sergeant in attendance. We were then marched in a body into the 
barrack-yard, where we were joined by the party of recruits, and were 
made to form a line three deep, the cadets composing the front rank. They 
were all well-made, good-looking lads from seventeen to twenty years of age, 
and I suppose I was the youngest, though not the smallest of the group. 
Then the sentinel at the top of his lungs emitted an awful roar, the guard 
caught up their guns, the drums rolled, the officer in command gave an 
order, and then followed a profound stillness. Next some men were told 
oif, and advanced carrying aloft the Austrian standard. The whole guard 
presented arms, the officer lowering the point of his sword. More orders 
were given, the last and the only one which I understood being, ‘‘ March!” 
Again the roll of many drums, the line advanced, we halted, and were 
desired to take off our caps. Several non-commissioned ofiicers assisted us 
to raise our right hands, closing the third and little fingers, and leaving the 
thumb and two first open (they manipulated us very carefully to manage 
this position), and then we repeated after an officer the oath as he read it, 
and the ceremony terminated. My friend afterwards took the book and 
explained to me in French the Articles of War and nature of the oath I 
had sworn, and added laughingly, ‘‘ And now if you desert you will get a 
portion of powder and a bullet for your pains.”’ In a day or two, I donned 
my uniform, and appeared a full-fledged cadet. The war was at that time 
being carried on in Italy, and matters were looking bad indeed. Though 
martial law was proclaimed in the capital as elsewhere, and the monetary 
condition of the State may be judged by the fact that paper florins were 
torn in halves and quarters and passed to represent change, the Viennese 
amused themselves as usual whenever occasion offered. 

The Rifles formed part of the army in Italy nnder Field-Marshal 
Radetzky, and °~ soon as I had got my side-arms, I was ordered to report 
myself to the commanding officer at Verona. The interpreter from the 
hotel took me to the railway station, got my ticket for me, and I started, 
knowing no more of the place to which I was going than I had learned at 
school, and I need not say that was not much. At that time the rail was 
only laid as far as Glocknitz ; the remainder of the journey was three days’ 
honest work by the diligence. I felt lonely enough on starting. Some 
of my travelling companions tried to enter into conversation with me, and 
were surprised to find I did not understand a word of German. Then 
they laughed and patted me on the back, making signs of shooting and 
being shot; but one and all were exceedingly kind, and vied with each other 
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in taking care of me, by which I mean that they made me get out at every 
station to eat and drink at their expense, and it was in vain I proffered 
my somewhat slender purse in payment. They forced me to return it 
undiminished to my pocket ; and in their talk I could repeatedly hear the 
word ‘ Englinder Jager.” I left the train at Glocknitz, and proceeded by 
diligence over the Simmering and through the Tyrol to Verona, but the 
exact road and names of the towns I do not know. I only remember that 
it was a splendid and mountainous country the whole way. On inquiring 
I found that my corps was not actually in Verona, but was expected in a 
very few days; and the commandant of the town left it to my choice either to 
remain at the inn, or go to the depét, adding that he advised the latter for 
safety, owing to the cowardly assassinations which were frequently committed 
at night on single Austrian soldiers by the lower class of Italians. In the 
days of golden youth we have ever faith in our own luck and prowess, and I 
believe it was more because I feared for my new uniform than my whole skin 
that I followed this good counsel. Two days afterwards my battalion arrived, 
and by the colonel’s orders I was put in the sixth company, and presented 
the following morning to my captain at the daily company report, by the ser- 
geant-major who had charge of me. ‘‘Sprechen Sie Deutsch ?”’ So much I 
understood, and replied, ‘‘Non, Monsieur.” ‘‘ Parlate Italiano?” Same 
response from me. ‘Der Teufel ! what shall I do with him?” he exclaimed. 
Aconversation ensued, and the sergeant went away, and returned with a young 
man in the full uniform of the corps, who, after saluting, said, “‘ You speak 
English ?’’ I joyfully replied in the affirmative, and then followed a lament- 
able pause, when I discovered that his knowledge of the language was con- 
fined to the sentence he had so gilbly uttered. However, he was an excellent 
French scholar, and was released from mounting guard that day, in order 
that he might act as interpreter between the sergeant-major and myself. I 
may add that he was cadet and sergeant in my company. I took my 
place in the ranks and worked hard, as it was expected every moment that 
we should be placed under fire again. It will be remembered that when the 
war broke out in 1848, Radetzky, who fully understood the real state of 
affairs in the Austrian Empire, concentrated all his force on Verona, giving 
what the Italians thought at the time complete and repeated victories. 
But with his full strength once in hand, his communication with Vienna 
kept well open through the Tyrol, ever and always faithful to Austria, he 
pushed forward, defeating Charles Albert’s army at Santa Lucia, Vicenza, 
Goita, Brescia, Milan, and, lastly, at Novara. I shall give no description 
of these battles in which I took part. That has been well done by more 
able pens than my own; and, to say the truth, I took little no‘ice of whit 
was going on beyond my own share in it. 

Like every other man that served, I quickly contracted an a-deit 
respect and devotion for our chief, Radetzky. We were delighted when 
he came among us with ‘“ Griiss Euch Gott, mein Jiiger,” and smiled at 
our hearty response of ‘‘ Griiss Ihnen Gott, Fader ”’—for the ol1 man was 
always known as Father Radetzky by the troops. To the attachment hoe 
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inspired, and the thorough co-operation between officers and men with 
him, no doubt part of his great success was due. And he well deserved 
it all; for owing to his almost paternal care, never, to my knowledge, 
except when actually under fire, were we one day without our full 
rations ; and the men received their regular pay every fifth day, as was 
the custom. Once, indeed, it happened that we had a complete feast, 
all ready prepared by the Italian cooks, and which, in their great hurry to 
clear out, they had forgotten either to eat or take with them. The 
Piedmontese troops are always considered as good, brave, hard-fighting 
men; but the Lombard Volunteers were in our eyes what the Americans 
would call ‘small potatoes.” They could talk and sing of their valiant 
doings, or rather of what the Piedmontese did for them, but they showed 
little fight or pluck when it was required of them; and the Piedmontese 
were often seriously embarrassed by their unsteadiness and unsatisfactory 
attitude. It was a common saying among us that the Italians from the 
plains made excellent parade soldiers, and the recruits were able to take 
part in the regimental manceuvres sooner than the others ; but in dealing 
with the mountaineers the case was exactly reversed. 

Our men were kept in ‘‘ Bereitschaft,” or full marching order, and 
ready to fall in on the first bugle-call. One of the transport carts belonging 
to the company was unpacked that I might be furnished with a complete 
Government uniform, for I was not allowed to wear my best regimentals 
except when off active duty. There were served out to me trousers, coat, 
great-coat, hat and feathers, rifle, bayonet, cartouche-box containing sixty 
rounds, powder-flask, forty extra bullets, and a knapsack. The trousers had 
been too evidently made for a shorter-legged man than myself, and the coat 
—a swallow-tailed one (for in those days the frock-coats were not worn)— 
did not nearly descend to its proper place, so I felt very cool about the 
region of the waist. I was, however, to be better fitted on the first oppor- 
tunity, if I lived to see it. The same day that I began my drill, the corporal 
was ordered forthwith to put me through the movements for loading, so that 
I might at once understand how to use my gun. Of course at that time 
neither breech-loaders nor needle-guns were known. The movements were 
many, and slow-jointed, if I may use the expression; and as all the 
explanations were given in German, and were so far sheer loss of breath, 
he went on another tack, and, with the word of command, he practically 
and efficiently put me through the movement with his own hands and 
example. So well did he succeed that he was able to report me as trust- 
worthy to sergeant-major by dinner-time, which, I should add, was some- 
what before eleven of the day. 

I shall always remember the first dinner with my comrades. Each 
company is divided into four Zugs, or squads, and has its own soldier-cook, 
who acts as chef-de-cuisine for the week or month, according to the custom 
of the corps or order of the captain. The second sergeant of the squad 
collects and has charge of the mess-money, viz. four kreutzers per day for 
each man, which is given to him every fifth day after the men have 
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received their pay. So much of this fund is daily consigned to the hands 
of the cook, who purchases the requisite provisions. At the dinner-hour 
each man places his tin pannikin in the same order in which he stands on 
parade. ‘The meat (invariably beef) is taken out of the camp pots and cut 
up on the cleanest table at hand into as many morsels as there are men. 
One of the soldiers turns his back, while the corporal points to a piece of 
meat, and the man whose name is called by the soldier takes up his 
portion and retires with it, his tin-porringerful of soup, and his piece 
of bread, and eats it in hungry contentedness. The good fellow thought, 
as it was my first day, he ought to show me the politeness which his kindly 
nature suggested. So, as the first portion was allotted, he called out at the 
top of his voice—not knowing my name—Der Cadet Englander ; and from 
that time during the whole term of my service I was always called, by 
officers and men alike, except when on duty, Engliinder, and I was too 
proud of the title to wish for one which would imply greater dignity. 

To the majority of English people the rank and office of Cadet are 
supposed to be the same in Austria as at Woolwich. Such is not the 
case. Every officer serving in the Austrian army has entered either by 
conscription, or has volunteered as cadet—a system in some respects, though 
not entirely, analogous to that of Prussia. In 1848, when I joined, there 
were two classes of cadets, the Regiments Cadet and the E-xpropris Cadet. 
The duties of a cadet are exactly the same as those of the private soldier, 
excepting that he is not required to do any dirty or menial work, and in 
case of punishment the Regiments Cadet is sent (in charge of the regimental 
propos-sergeant), if near, to the staff of the regiment, or he is placed in 
the care and custody of the sergeant-major of the company; whereas the 
Expropris Cadet would be sent to the guard-room to pass his time on 
the settles with the other prisoners. Neither was one class of cadets or 
the other allowed to receive corporal punishment, but in certain cases of 
misdemeanor the E.rpropris Cadet would be degraded to the position of a 
private soldier. Both had to mount guard, act as orderly, share the drill, 
in course of time would become corporal, sergeant, and sergeant-major, as 
they qualified themselves for the different steps, and at last receive the 
first commission declared vacant. The cadet further enjoys this distinc- 
tion: he is addressed by Sie, You, by the officers, whether commissioned 
or otherwise, and also by the men; whereas the lance-corporals and 
privates are accosted by Du, Thou. It will thus be seen that between the 
position of an Austrian cadet and a lad at some of our most ancient and 
honoured foundation schools there is a great similarity: republican 
simplicity and equality, hard fare and hard work—perhaps the only time 
in their lives when our young noblemen do get anything of the kind. But 
with both there is this distinction drawn: they are treated as gentlemen, 
and the sense of honour is the sentiment which is held in the highest 
esteem, and the distinct absence of which is the most severely punished. 
There is a custom in the Austrian service that all of the same rank should 
use the term Du among themselves; thus all cadets being of the same 
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rank, were consequently entitled to regard each other as brothers, notwith- 
standing that some among them might be sergeants or sergeant-majors, 
and this continues even in the highest grades. Once this token of camarad- 
schaft or fraternity is exchanged, it remains good, even if the one cadet were 
to become a general while the other were to stand yet in the ranks. The 
general rule of the service is, that of three promotions two should be filled 
by the cadets and the other should be the regimental sergeant-major. 
The cadet has to obey the same severe rules as the private soldier, and 
has to be in barracks at the same hour at night, unless by special leave 
granted by his captain. The only visible distinction is that he carries 
a silk sword-knot on his side-arm, the commissioned officers wearing 
gold knots, and the non-commissioned woollen ones on their swords. It 
was a matter of great rejoicing to a young and almost friendless lad 
like myself to find that in the ranks I was not posted far from the kind 
fellow who spoke French to me in my hour of need, and we quickly became 
great chums. He managed to get my bed placed next his own in the 
barrack-room, which contained about three-fourths of the company, cer- 
tainly over 125 men. The building itself had formerly been a convent, 
and was situated not far from the spot where the tomb of Romeo and 
Juliet is shown. It seems on looking back but yesterday since, young, 
happy, and tired-out, I found profound rest on my narrow bed. The 
room was spacious, very lofty, and full of echoes,—a circumstance which 
often afforded a grievous kind of immunity to snoring offenders, for 
which innocent sleepers suffered terribly. Snoring was not tolerated among 
us; I never could tell why, for we were generally so fatigued that we were 
pretty sure of sleeping well. But if by chance any one of us awoke and 
heard a snore, he roused up the others, and boots, knapsacks, and other 
handy missiles were hurled at the criminal, or in obdurate and long- 
enduring cases the bed was upset. But the echoes so multiplied the 
obnoxious sound, and were so delusive and shifting in their indications, 
that often long after the accused was sprawling on the floor or shouting with 
all his might, we heard in dismay the heavy sonorous snore of profound 
sleep as strong and musical as ever. No disputes were, however, allowed 
about the matter. It generally ended in both boys going an attentive and 
watchful round, and once the culprit found “in his form,” he had to stand 
all that the deceived detective and ill-used innocent one could give him. 
Serious complaints or quarrels never occurred, and my own belief is, that 
there are few who, either as boys or men, are as little capable of feeling 
rancour or vindictiveness as the Austrians. If the barrack-room presented 
chaos the next morning when the sergeant-major came at 3.30 to see us turn 
out, all was restored to order with hearty goodwill in half an hour after. 
Our stay was short in Verona, of which we were glad, for our garrison 
duties had become excessive. We had to go on guard every alternate 
twenty-four hours, and our men had repeatedly to mount sentry for eight 
hours in the twenty-four. The Marshal, having completed all his plans, 
pushed his troops forward, until at length we stood before Milan, which 
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surrendered in due course, and we took up our quarters in that fine city. 
The Milanese have entirely to thank Radetzky that it was not bombarded ; 
but it was commonly said that the old man was more partial to this place 
and its inhabitants than to any other in the Italian provinces, and cer- 
tainly in comparison with other places we left few signs behind us of the 
conflicts of war. The buildings allotted to our battalion for quarters were 
the Biera Palazzo Marino and another opposite the Teatro della Scala. 
The latter contained the Assembly-rooms, where the nobility gave their 
balls and other entertainments, while on the ground-floor was the well- 
known Restaurant and Café Couva. ‘The first time I mounted guard in 
Milan was in the Cathedral, and at the top of the steeple, beneath the 
statue of the Virgin, we posted a sentry, in order to give us intelligence 
of any suspicious movements either of the Italian troops or people. The 
hard cold stone floors made very indifferent beds for us, but the vision 
of the many pretty faces which passed to the early mass in the morning 
was held to be a recompence for any loss of sleep. Being such a mere lad, I 
was hardly of an age to benefit by such generosity, and therefore I shall 
not be charged with boasting, if I add, that whatever amount of patriotic 
dislike existed, it was not so great as to prevent these beautiful women 
bestowing many a covert smile on our tall, fair-haired, gentle-looking 
fellows,—a matter which not unnaturally added to the bitterness with which 
the Italians regarded us. 

We were shortly removed to Pavia, and crossed the Ticino into the 
enemy's country. It was but a short campaign, and Novara ended it. 
But still the Papal States remained to be subdued, and the Garibaldini 
to be turned out of possession ; so the Jiigers were sent to join a brigade 
of the army despatched to aid his Holiness and the Dukes of Parma and 
Modena. It was decided that our corps should be augmented and divided 
as follows :—The number of our battalions was to be doubled, but were to 
contain four companies instead of six, and therefore each battalion gave 
up their fifth and sixth companies to become the first and second of the 
new one. ‘This was a cause of great grief to us. We were not only sorry 
to leave our companions, but we disliked the idea of forming an entirely 
new and untried body, leaving behind us our old and experienced hands, 
and resigning the splendid insignia which the whole army had subscribed 
to present to the old Jagers in lieu of the colours which those kind of 
‘soldiers do not carry. So the day came for us to march back to Milan to 
join our new comrades, and it was a hard parting. Our colonel bade us a 
touching farewell, and said many kind and spirit-stirring words about our 
future fortunes. The staff-trumpeter then gave for the last time ‘our 
signal,” the senior captain shouted the word of command, and we set forth, 
accompanied by the band, who played us on at least half of our day’s 
march, and also by as many of our old comrades, both officers and, men, 
as could be spared from duty. My old captain was promoted to be major, 
and my brother cadet got his commission in the new corps. 
Like all soldiers, we had great faith in omens, and one circumstance 
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which happened prognosticated favourably, as we thought, for us in the 
future. Animals are invariably great pets with soldiers. In Austria almost 
every regiment has a dog, and we of course had ours. Hector had his 
peculiarities ; he was attached to no one in particular, but always recog- 
nized a Jager by a friendly wag of his stump of a tail. He was a short 
brown-haired beast, of no particular breed, and first joined us in the battle 
of St. Lucia. Whence he came no one knew, but he was ever to be 
seen in the thickest of the fight and firing, and before the end of it was 
severely wounded. He was considered to have shown great bravery, and 
was immediately voted into the Jager corps, and an honorary member of 
each mess-table. “From that time, whichever mess Hector graced with 
his presence at the dinner-hour (and he never failed to turn up at one or 
the other), the cook, after allotting the portions, always made one for 
Hector, and called out his name in turn with the others—a proceeding 
which the dog perfectly well understood and listened for. Whenever any 
of the Jiigers were mustered for parade, Hector always turned out and 
took up his position behind the commanding officer and in front of the 
staff-trumpeter. On the occasion to which I have alluded, i.e. our final 
separation from the old companies, Hector, seeing that some movement 
was in contemplation, hurried on to the ground, but was not noticed until 
the last moment, when some of the men called him to sccompany them 
back to quarters, while we called him to go forward with us. The dog 
looked first at one and then at the other, with a profoundly reflective air ; 
but observing that we were in full marching order, while the others were 
only in fatigue-dress, he decided, to our great joy, that duty required him 
to cast in his lot with us, and accordingly trotted cheerfully by our side 
during that long day’s march. Those who hold the doctrine of the 
metempsychosis of souls would have little difficulty in believing that the 
spirit of a brave, active, and most thoughtful officer was imprisoned in 
Hector’s poor uncouth form. Whenever we arrived at a new place he 
first accompanied the chief to head-quarters, which he considered to be 
his own during the day, while he preferred sleeping with the guard, as 
being near the point of danger in case of action; but before evening he 
regularly went the round, and visited every house or tent where a Jager 
was to be found. On grand-parade days his collar was decked with green 
leaves in the same fashion as our hats; and when in defiling he posted 
himself behind the pioneers, who were in the rear of the band and front 
of the commanding officer, it was asserted and confidently believed that he 
obeyed the order of ‘ eyes right” or ‘‘ eyes left” with as much regularity 
and precision as any of the men. He was in every battle in which we 
took part, and was in all wounded, I believe, either five or six times. 
Another dog joined a line regiment under similar circumstances, and as the 
colour of his coat was exactly that of the facings of the regiment, he had 
the regimental title given to him, ‘‘ Prohaska.”” He was noted for his 
intense antipathy to wearing anything in the form of a muzzle; and the 
sympathy and respect for his feelings were so great among the men that 
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when during the dog-days they were quartered in Milan, and the muni- 
cipality enforced the regulation for muzzling all dogs, to content the men 
the colonel issued a regimental order for Prohaska to be conveyed to 
Crema in a transport-waggon drawn by two horses and driven by a 
corporal told off for the express purpose. At this town the regulation 
was not in force, end as a portion of the regiment was quartered there 
the dog remained with them unmuzzled until the dog-days were over, 
when he was sent back in the same conveyance to head-quarters. When 
he died his skin was stuffed and placed in the museum of Gratz, where his 
remains are still to be seen, and a short aecount was inserted in the Allge- 
meine Zeitung, giving the history of his death and antecedent achieve- 
ments. A litile concession shown to the almost boy-like tastes of soldiers 
in this respect goes a long way in procuring their goodwill. 

On our arrival at Milan we were met outside the gates by the major 
commandant, formerly my captain, and all the officers of the newly-formed 
battalion ; among them my friend, who had received his commission. 
During my separation from him I had been thrown entirely on my own 
resources as regards the German language, and in consequence had made 
such progress that I was able to make myself well understood; and in order 
to retain our knowledge of French we agreed always to converse with each 
other for the future in that language. The ancient, dreary, and secluded 
monastery of St. Eustorgio, near the Porta Ticinese, had been turned into 
barracks, and in them we were ordered to take up our quarters. I was 
immediately afterwards promoted to the rank of Sergeant A., or as it is 
called in the Rifles, ‘‘ Unterjiiger,” the sergeant-major being the ‘‘Ober- 
jager,” and from that date my severe work was over. I now was to a certain 
extent as one having authority, could goin command of a guard, and would 
never again be required to act as sentry—the most irksome and monotonous 
of any duty which a soldier has to perform. At night especially the inclination 
of a lad at my age to sleep was so overpowering as to amount to actual pain. 
And often when I have been dropping off into a doze the sound of the 
distant tread of the inspecting officer has made me jump to my feet ina 
cold sweat of terror at my narrow escape from the disgrace of being “found 
asleep at my post.” In Austria, sentries have to “‘ stand attention,” and 
private soldiers are required to salute when a non-commissioned oflicer 
passes,—both have to salute a commissioned officer; and for a field officer 
the guard has orders to turn out. I do not know that ever again in after- 
life I experienced such a vivid and pleasurable spasm of pride as that which 
ran through me when I received my first salute. The cavalry barracks in 
which were quartered the Hussars, were near to ours. The Hussars 
and Jiigers are always great friends and brothers in arms, and fraternize 
much more with each other than they do with the other branches of the 
service. In fact, excepting that one is mounted and the other is on foot, 
they have very much the same kind of duty to perform. It is a regular 
part of the Hussar drill for the men to dismount and throw out skirmishers, 
who, in action, are supposed to assist the Jiiger. Moreover, the right 
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stivrup of the Hussar belongs to the Jéger, and in case of necessity or sudden 
danger the Jiger winds his left arm round leg and stirrup together, keeping 
his rifle ready under his right arm, and is carried off by the Hussar as fast 
2s the horse can be made to go under the double burden. There was an 
Englishman serving as cadet in the Hussar regiment referred to, with whom 
I on ume very intimate, and several matters combined to inspire me with a 
strong wish to exchange from the Rifles into the Cavalry. But I was 
afraid to take any active steps in this direction without first consulting the 
Minister of War, to whose protection I owed so much, and I was not yet 
so easy in my German as to be able to address him with that ease and 
eloquence which, as he eal to pe the oeeasion demanded. Before long 





yay inclinations on this head were greatly quickened by a little scrape into 
which I fell, and w hich caused me a ripe! deal of mortification. To begi: 





with, we were very, very dull. We were drilled morning and afternoon with 
terrible regularity, ¢ ind when we were outside the barracks the city was 
i j ey not yet returned to their homes, the 
zmusement there was absolutely none. 


triste enouch : 





All quarters at 9 p.m., the same as the 
pr ion, and in all the other companies my 


1 at a time—which was renewed at the 
ion, provid d their behaviour continued 
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My new captain, howe ver, ‘had notions of his own on this subject. 

He was a brave and excel! : though a very strict disciplinarian ; 
h tered the service by conseripiion, and was popularly supposed 





ynence to be by no nieans partia alt ia ne cadets, and to » find a certain 
pleasure in mee down with a heavy hand when any of the young fellows 
I He always maintained that they ought to have no more 
lieonce or Pp ‘ivilege than the private soldier, and instead of granting monthly 
loave as the other ig eg did, he compelled me to apply every time I 

1 to stay out an hour or two lat ber ; and as I had to do this in public 
when the eh report was made up in the morning, and then only, it was a 
ion to me every time I did it. I had received an inyitation from my 
ng friend in the Hussars to bo his guest at such a banquet as his 


limited means allowed him to prepare in honour of his birthday, and had 
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ion to stay out. Ofcourse I intended to return in 
time, and equally of course I failed, and it was twenty minutes after nino 

when I reached my barracks, The sergeant had already reported me as 
ent, and I was ordered to consider mysclf under arrest, and to appear 
as a prisoner at early roll-call. I knew that if the major heard of this my 
promotion would be delayed, if not altogether stopped. I hardly closed 
my eyes that night, from pure dismay and fright at the possible con- 
sequences of my carelessness, and was up and dressed long before 
daybreak, though I did not dare to leave my room. At length the 
summons came, and I was marched in charge of the sergeant and placed 
in the particular spot allotted to prisoners. I had a companion in trouble, 


viz. @ private in custody for drunkenness, so there we stood together, I 







forgotten to ask permi 
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being first, according to my rank; my cap on, but deprived of my side- 
arms, while a sentry with fixed bayonet stood guard over the soldier. 
“ Attention !”’ The men dressed up into straight line, and prisoners were 
ordered to “stand uncovered” according to rule. Our captain approached, 
and I could see by the way in which he bit and twisted his moustaches 
that he was not in the best of humours. As he scrutinized each man, I felt 
worse and worse, and was ready to faint. At last he stood before me, and 
the sergeant-major called out, ‘‘ Cadet Unterjiger, under arrest for absence 
at evening muster—first punishment.” The captain said in a slow, cold 
tone, “‘ Warten sie. Der nexté?”—‘* Wait. Thenext?’ ‘John Schmidt, 
for drunkenness, fifth punishment.” The officer eyed the unlucky culprit 
severely, and remarked, “‘ Since you have been punished already four 
times leniently and do not improve, you will receive this afternoon twenty- 
five cuts with a stick.” He then addressed me,—‘‘ You appear, cadet, to 
think that your sword-knot justifies anything you see fit to do, and that 
you may remain out of barracks without leave. You have treated the 
service with contempt, and myself also; and I will teach you to under- 
stand the regulations better by giving you three weeks’ barracks-arrest. 
March.”’ So, the worst was over; but I was horribly mortified by the 
public nature of my reproof and punishment. And it was in vain that the 
good-natured fellows tried to cheer me by saying that ‘‘ Herr Hauptman 
is in a bad humour to-day.” That afternoon I was marched out with the 
rest to witness the execution of the sentence pronounced on the other 
culprit. He was, it seems, an old offender,—had been in other regiments 
and bore a very indifferent character. He lay down on a wooden form, a 
corporal standing on each side of him. The instrument was a moderate- 
sized cane or stick, and the cuts were given, not on the shoulders, but 
fairly and regularly on the seat, the number being called out by the 
sergeant-major after each blow. It was the first time I had seen anything 
of the kind, and I believe I felt it a good deal more than the man did 
himself, for he made neither sound nor movement, and returned to duty 
next morning apparently none the worse. 

There is a curious regulation in the service by which a man under 
arrest is authorized, and indeed expected, to send two of his comrades 
twice to the captain to beg him off. Very often the sentence is remitted, 
but my two messengers returned both times unsuccessful, so I served the 
three weeks in full within the barrack walls. Finally, I had to present 
myself (this time with my side-arms) to my captain, and return him “with 
proper respect (ganz Gehorsam) my best thanks for the lenient and well- 
merited punishment which he had inflicted on me.”” Had I failed to com- 
ply with all these minute points of etiquette, I should have been considered 
guilty of a flagrant breach of discipline, and have been liable to double 
punishment ; and this fact, which may be relied on as correct, is highly 
characteristic of the system by which the Austrian service is worked. 
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Hrs. Ratherine’s Pantern, 


(WRITTEN BY W. M. THACKERAY IN A LADY'S ALBUM.) 


—+1+— 


“ Coming from a gloomy court, 
Place of Israelite resort, 
This old lamp I’ve brought with me. 
Madam, on its panes you'll sce 
The initials K and E.” 


‘An old lantern brought to me ? 
Ugly, dingy, battered, black!” 
(Here a lady I suppose 
Turning up a pretty nose)— 

“ Pray, sir, take the old thing back. 
I’ve no taste for bricabrac.” 

‘*‘ Please to mark the letters twain ”’— 
(I’m supposed to speak again)— 

‘Graven on the lantern pane. 

Can you tell me who was she, 
Mistress of the flowery wreath, 
And the anagram beneath— 
The mysterious K E ? 


‘* Full a hundred years are gone 
Since the little beacon shone 
From a Venice balcony : 

There, on summer nights, it hung, 
And her lovers came and sung 
To their beautiful K E. 


. * Hush! in the canal below 


Don’t you hear the plash of oars 
Underneath the lantern’s glow, 
And a thrilling voice begins 

To the sound of mandolins ?— 
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Begins singing of amore 
And delire and dolore— 
O the ravishing tenore! 


“Lady, do you know the tune ? 

Ah, we all of us have hummed it ! 
nder many a changing moon. 
hall I try it? Do RE MI * * 


What is this? Ja foi, the fact is, 
a 


‘ve an old guitar has thrummed it, 


I 
U 
s 


That my hand is out of practice, 

And my poor old fiddle cracked is, 
And a man—TI let the truth out,— 
4 


Who’s had almost every tooth out, 


Cannot sing as once 
¢ as one 





When he was youne 
i 3 


When he was young and lutes were strung, 


And love-lamps in the casement hung.” 
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Wasic-Halls bersus the Drama, 
oe ee 


Our constitution has provided us with an ingenious contrivance for picking 
men’s brains and presenting them in a more or less palatable shape to the 
public. A Select Committee of the House of Commons, in which men of 
every variety of opinion are represented, is perhaps the most efficacious 
means at hand for conducting to a practical and satisfactory issue an 
inquiry into any given subject. Invested with an authority against which it 
is useless to rebel, it can summon before it any one who may be best able 
to afford reliable information or express a competent opinion, or any one 
who may volunteer to put his own and his class’s experience on evidence, 
or to lay his views, on one side or the other, before it. 

One of these committees has recently been sitting to investigate the 
state of the theatrical licensing laws, which have for some time been the 
subject of dispute between the managers of theatres and of music-halls. 
Any question of public amusement touches all classes more or less, and 
extends itself indirectly into a wide range of topics, to each of which the 
consideration of the committee must almost involuntarily be drawn. The 
morality, order, and safety of the people, the education of their taste and 
feeling, the extension and culture of dramatic and musical literature, are 
subjects of so much general interest that it may be worth while to give a 
short summary of the blue-book in which they are fully discussed, before 
it is consigned with the rest of the progeny of last session to the dusty 
tomb, whence most of them return no more. 

A certain kind of interest is attached to the committee itself. Member: 
of the House of Commons, tired of dreary committees on dull subjects, must 
have hailed as an agrecable relief their appointment to a board at which 
they might have a chat with Tom Taylor or Charles Reade, with Fechter 
or with Buckstone. And the public had the chance of gratifying that peculiar 
taste for seeing in their everyday clothes, and hearing in their everyday 
voices, men to whom, in other characters, it had listened often with amuse- 
ment and delight. But however interesting a discussion on the singular 
present social position of members of the theatrical profession might be, it 
is not the object of this article. I shall rather endeavour to give a correct 
idea of the nature of the dispute between the managers of theatres and of 
music-halls, already -referred to as the origin of the Select Committee on 
Theatrical Licences, and with that end will briefly review the state of the 
theatrical law from the date of its first coming into operation down to the 
present time, 
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Supreme jurisdiction over all theatrical matters was originally vested 
in the Master of the Revels, who derived his authority from the sovereign 
alone. The managers of the two patent theatres at Covent Garden 
and Drury Lane enjoyed for a long time an exclusive monopoly of his 
favour; but from 1660 till the passing of the present Act in 1787, dis- 
putes were constantly arising between them and the managers of minor 
theatres, who from year to year received licences under certain restrictions, 
but who sought by every means to encroach on the privileges of their 
patented rivals. The immediate cause of the licensing Act of 1787, 
10 George II. c. 28, is by some attributed to a piece called Polly, written 
as a sequel to the Beggar's Opera, by Gay ; by others, to a piece called 
the Golden Rump, both of them containing offensive allusions to the 
Walpole administration, and both of them suppressed by the Lord Cham- 
berlain before they could be put upon the stage. Parliament, seeing at 
last the necessity of providing some legal control over the theatre, and a 
more extended system of licensing, gave in that year to the Lord Chamber- 
Jain the powers of censorship which he has since exercised with various 
modifications. Whilst constituting him censor of plays throughout Great 
Britain, it empowered him also to ‘‘grant licences for theatrical entertain- 
ments within the city and liberties of Westminster.” The rendering 
of this expression, ‘theatrical entertainment,” is at the root of the 
matter in dispute, and will be more fully discussed hereafter. In 
1751 an Act was passed, entitled 25 George II. c. 30, by which the Lord 
Chamberlain in his district, the justices of the peace beyond it, received 
the power of licensing houses for ‘‘ music, dancing and public entertain- 
ment after 5 o’clock in the afternoon ;” but these words were made to 
signify so much or so little, according to the different views held by the 
individuals concerned, that the spirit of the law, intended to protect the 
regular theatres from encroachments, was constantly broken with more or 
less impunity. For instance, by “‘ dancing” the law meant dancing by 
the public ; but the owners of the licensed houses tried to make it mean 
dancing by hired dancers for the amusement of spectators. In the same 
way the words ‘theatrical entertainment,” were applied to strictly dramatic 
pieces, which by the spirit of the law could still only be performed at the 
patented theatres, but which less favoured managers sought to put legally 
on their boards, by the judicious introduction of some irrelevant songs and 
dances, and by a strained interpretation of the reading of ‘‘ music, dancing, 
and public entertainment.” §o the evil of illegal performances grew, and 
became the source of constant confusion. 

It was impossible that dramatic literature or histrionic art could flourish 
under a system so exclusive and yet so ill-defined. The two patent theatres 
alone still afforded to the highest ranks of the profession a field suitable 
to their talents. Tragedy and comedy could not exhaust the capabilities 
of the play-writers. Melodramas and farces and all kinds of illegitimate 
offspring were consequently-produced, and the profession both of actors and 
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dramatic authors necessarily suffered at the expense of public entertain- 
ment. To provide, if possible, a remedy for this state of things, the Act 
now in force, 6 and 7 Vict. c. 68, was passed in 1843. It extended the 
limits of the Lord Chamberlain’s jurisdiction to the parliamentary boun- 
daries of London, attempted to define the words ‘stage plays,” provided 
a code of rules to be observed by the managers and the public, abolished 
the privileges of the patent theatres, throwing the stage open to free com- 
petition, and gave further powers to the magistrates to license theatres 
and other houses beyond the Lord Chamberlain’s district. ‘Twenty-four — 
theatres or saloons in all were licensed by the Lord Chamberlain in that 
year, to which number very few additions have since been made, although 
several of the saloons have been converted into regular theatres. On this 
fact the theatrical managers rest one of their main arguments in the present 
dispute: that as the number of theatres has increased so materially since 
1843, the public wants are entirely satisfied ; and there can be no object 
in giving a licence to perform stage plays to all the proprietors of 
music-halls who apply for one, and who are accused of debasing the 
drama. by adding or introducing entertainments of other than purely 
dramatic character. 

The growing population of London and the increasing demand by the 
lower classes for the species of amusement that the music-halls afforded, 
gave rise to so brisk a competition that many kinds of entertainments were 
provided by the proprietors to gratify their audiences. The prices of 
admission to the theatres were high, and rules distasteful to many people 
had to be observed. The saloon managers gave the public of a certain 
class the entertainment they desired at a lower price, and allowed them to 
smoke, drink, and eat during the performances. Growing gradually bolder 
by comparative immunity, they evaded the law and began to give scenic 
representations, trusting to the ambiguity of the definition of stage 
plays. The profits of the theatrical managers fell off (they say), and 
they saw in the saloons a dangerous rivalry which was daily becoming 
more serious, and an action was at length brought by them against 
Mr. Strange, the result ef which has been the present inquiry. 

Such, then is a very brief review of the state of theatrical law up 
to the present time. It is admitted on all sides that as it now stands it is 
ill-adapted to these days; it neither sufficiently protects the drama from 
so-called degradation, nor does it allow sufficient freedom for the pro- 
vision of a self-acting remedy ; it creates the conflicting jurisdictions of 
the Lord Chamberlain and the justices, and does not define with sufficient 
distinctness the power of censorship exercised by the former, nor provide 
adequately for the due execution of the law. 

The witnesses summoned before the committee may be divided into 
three classes: protectionists, moderate reformers, and thorough free- 
traders, and the following are the subjects on which their evidence was 
tendered :— 
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Licensing, police, censorship, public taste, dramatic literature, ‘ drink 
and the drama,” literary institutions, morning performances. 

The question of licensing seems fraught with anomalies and difficulties. 
There are the conflicting jurisdictions of the Lord Chamberlain and the 
magistrates, and the troublesome arrangement of the licences themselves. 
The Lord Chamberlain within his own district issues a licence for the drama, 
or rather for the performance of a stage play; the magistrates in their 
different districts issue licences under differently framed rules; spirit 
licences, music licences, dancing licences, and licences for ‘‘ entertainments 
of the like kind,” are the source of infinite trouble and confusion and lead 
to endless evasions of the law. As has been before observed, the pith 
of the whole matter seems to lie in the so-called ‘interpretation clause.” 
Define the expressions ‘‘stage plays” and ‘‘ entertainment of the like kind,” 
and licensing would become comparatively easy. At present lawyers are 
at variance about it, and whilst a chance, and a good chance, of winning 
their case exists, the wording of the Act will remain a loophole of escape 
for the transgressors of the spirit of the law, and the Lord Chamberlain’s 
licence will not be requested, because, by good management, they can put 
before the public all or nearly all that it wants under a licence from the 
magistrates. ‘* Music and dancing and entertainments of the like kind”’ 
cover a multitude of sins; and although it seems that the music or dancing 
licence and the spirit licence, without which the bastard theatres cannot 
thrive, are issued alternately half-yearly, and are thus intended to be one 
a check upon the other, the magistrates seem practically to form their 
judgment as a rule more by the wants and wishes of the neighbourhood, 
(sometimes, indeed, by the tenor of their private views,) than by the 
requirements of the proprietors themselves. The natural result is, that 
information can be laid, secretly or otherwise, against any one who 
is about to set up a saloon, and a system of espionage is some- 
times organized which is most reprehensible. It seems also an 
anomaly that in the country and beyond the Lord Chamberlain’s 
jurisdiction in London, theatres as well as saloons are licensed by 
the justices. Much the same may be said of this arrangement as of 
the foregoing. The magistrates are influenced in many ways; country 
managers are sent from one bench to the other to get their licences ; 
trouble, dissatisfaction, and expense are needlessly incurred, and it would 
appear very desirable that country theatres should also be licensed and 
regulated by the same authority as London theatres. Connected with the 
licensing is the police question. The power of the police to enter the 
licensed houses is at present so ill-defined and so hampered by technical 
restrictions, that in many cases they are useless. Besides this, too much 
discretion, as regards giving information or. not, appears to be vested in 


oc 


them ; and it depends, in some cases (and the fact is at least open to sus- 
picion), on the treatment they receive from the proprietors, whether they 
suppress or not the objections they may entertain, and omit to give 
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notice to the magistrates. They seem, however, as a rule, to do their 
duty ; but it seems unfair, not only to them, but to the public generally, 
that their powers are not better defined. In France their duties are dis- 
tinetly laid down in the code of rules regulating places of entertainment. 
There is a commissary of police, with his corps de garde, in every theatre ; 
and he exercises a vigilant control over public decency and order. In 
England the police is not called in until there is a disturbance, and then it 
is sometimes necessary to go through the formality of shouting ‘‘ Murder”’ 
before the policeman may enter a licensed house. These two questions 
then are intimately connected, chiefly because the magistrates depend to 
a great extent on the reports of the police in granting a renewal of the 


licence. 
There is little or no complaint of the system of censorship as now 


exercised by the Lord Chamberlain. From 1852 to 1865, only 19 out 
of 2,816 plays were condemned, and managers and authors generally 
concur that the power vested in the Lord Chamberlain has, as a rule, been 
exercised with tenderness and liberality. The only objection really seems 
to be that, as the Lord Chamberlain is not directly responsible to Par- 
liament, he may be guided by his private opinions in his judgment of a 
play ; and though the above evidence shows how rarely he has differed 
from the opinions of authors and managers, it is considered by some that 
the censorship should be exercised by an officer responsible to Parliament. 
The question of the extension of his powers has a far wider scope, and 
has given rise to much discussion. It seems generally to be desired that 
the Lord Chamberlain, or the officer charged with the duty, should exer- 
cise a censorship and complete supervision as to regulations, not only over 
the whole of the theatres in the kingdom, but, as far as the changeable 
nature of saloon entertainments will allow, over the music-halls also. This 
change would, it is urged, do away with the vexatious system of licensing 
by magistrates. Under one responsible jurisdiction, under one censorship 
and supervision, justice to the claims of all would be more certainly 
ensured, and evasions of the law more easily detected and punished. 
Private opinion as to the morality of a song or the decency of a ballet 
would not be practicable; police regulations could be effectually brought 
to bear, and the many evils of double jurisdiction, with all its concomitant 
anomalies, be swept away. A larger staff would naturally be required, but it 
is admitted that this extension of the censorship would be feasible. There 
seems to be no question as to the desirability of the censorship, or at 
least, only on the part of the freest of free traders. It evidently does 
not press on dramatic literature, and is admitted in all couniries, except in 
America, to be advisable as a safeguard against any outrage on the 
public taste or feeling. Evidence has, however, been given that in that 
country, where there is perfect freedom in all matters appertaining to 
the stage, the self-acting censorship of the public has been always found 
sufficient. 
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These last remarks lead naturally to the 3rd point of discussion, which 
is one of the greatest importance, viz., the condition and effect of the public 
taste. From the times when the ‘spectacle of two women fighting for a 
shift of the value of half-a-crown,” or of ‘ bull-bait with fireworks,’’ and 
similar degrading scenes, formed the staple of the amusements of the 
lower orders, till the present day, when nigger minstrels, tumblers, and 
performing dogs are amongst the sources of their recreation, public taste 
has gone through many and various phases. The evidence on this ques- 
tion is extremely divided, and the different remedies suggested are nume- 
rous. According to individual bias, Shakspeare’s dramas, the Alhambra 
ballets, Evans’s music, are to amuse and elevate the taste of the public. 
Some would shut up every music-hall in the kingdom, others would allow 
them to give every species of entertainment if the proprietors can secure a 
licence. And this question is so intimately connected with that of dramatic 
literature that they can hardly be separated, and may be better discussed 
together. There is no doubt that the increasing demand of the people 
generally for amusement has called the music-halls into existence, and it 
may almost be fairly argued from the fact that very few new theatres have 
been erected, that the demand has been for something different to that 
which theatres supply. The low price of admission charged at the music- 
halls necessitated the attraction of large numbers, if the place was to pay 
a profit. This could only be done by varying constantly the nature or 
the details of the entertainment, and to supply this variety a number of 
writers of comic songs, duologues, and non-dramatic pieces like Mathews 
at Home, were called into existence, as well as a host of performers. 
The demand being great the price of the supply rose, for writers and 
performers were paid better by the proprietors of music-halls than 
by the managers of theatres, and they naturally gave their services in 
preference to the former. Young men who could sing and act a little, 
and who might have supplied the stage and become good actors, writers 
who might have composed comedies, enlisted for the music-halls; and 
there are, on the other hand, cases in which actors and actresses 
since become celebrated, began their career at a music-hall; but these 
eases are disputed and cannot affect the argument generally. Here, 
then, arises the point at issue. If all kinds of certified and licensed 
establishments were thrown open to free competition, would not the 
managers of music-halls be able to offer a higher class of entertainment 
to the public? Would not the writers in their service adopt a higher 
standard? Would it not call the capabilities of dramatic authors into freer 
play, and create a spirit of rivalry which would lead to the improvement 
of public taste, instead of being, as now, the source of constant bickerings 
and lawsuits? There is evidence on both sides as to this, and there is 
evidence on both sides relative to the public taste. The crowded state of 
the saloons and music-halls of every degree of refinement and squalor, 
from Exeter Hall to a penny gaff, both of which have a similar licence and 
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are subject to similar penalties, shows that all classes like the amusements 
such establishments afford, and like them according to their respective tastes 
and means, with or without cigars and beer. The theatres, on the contrary, 
are falling off, it is said; at many of them half-price has been abolished, 
and the managers, instead of lowering their price of admission to attract 
greater numbers, are charging more and more every year. If free competi- 
tion would affect them in a still greater degree, in many respects they would 
also reap some benefits. A brisk competition among dramatic authors and 
actors must give them a larger selection at a lower price; and if, as they 
assert, they have the improvement of the public taste so much at heart, 
they can avail themselves of these advantages to make their theatres as 
attractive as the music-halls. Moreover, the saloon proprietors have no 
intention to perform the same description of pieces that are acted at the 
theatres. Their buildings are not adapted for them, and the arrangements 
in the auditorium are such, that, with the exception of light pieces, burlettas 
and spectacles of various kinds, they would not attempt to trench on the 
province of the legitimate drama. This leads to the discussion of one 
more point in connection with the subject; indeed, the whole question is 
so involved, that it is difficult to treat each part of it separately. Drinking 
and smoking are said to be incompatible with the purity of the drama. 
These enjoyments, absolutely, as regards the latter, practically, as regards 
the former, forbidden at the theatres by law, are the main-springs of the 
success of the music-halls. ‘The evidence is most conflicting as to whether 
the sale of liquors and cigars or the price of admission constitutes their 
chief source of revenue. It has been hotly debated whether or no the 
drinking at saloons is an evil or a good, whether it keeps men and 
women from the public-house, or leads them there and to worse places ; 
whether it heightens the enjoyment of a song or a pantomine, or pro- 
duces a drunken oblivion of all that goes on around. It would change 
very materially the character of the music-halls if, whilst permitting the 
performance of stage plays in them, the licence prohibited smoking and 
drinking there also; and theatrical managers would have to encounter 
a most formidable rivalry if it were otherwise. But the saloon pro- 
prictors by no means wish for this; they are not desirous of changing 
their establishments into theatres, or if some of them were, the only result 
would be a keener competition for good actors and good plays. They 
know that the class for which they cater would not come to them without 
the social attractions of drinking and. smoking; as has been shown before, 
they do not desire to interfere with the theatres, but have, as regards a 
great many of them, an equally laudable desire to improve and lead the 
public taste into a higher groove. As to the disorder or impropriety that 
is induced ty the absence of restraint in music-halls, the evidence, or at 
least the great weight of evidence, shows that it is so inconsiderable as 
hardly to enter into the question. Under judicious and vigorous manage- 
ment, the proprietors «f saloons who are really desirous of keeping up a 
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good reputation for the conduct of their establishments, are perfectly able 
to do so. everal witnesses appeal to the State to guard the morals and 
regulate the passions of the people. It is questionable whether in England 
this would be tolerated. The law has power to punish those who offend 
against it, and it is in every way the interest of the proprietors to be 
careful. 

There are two more points to which the attention of the committeo 
has been called, requiring brief notice, viz., the state of law relative to 
institutions and galleries of entertainment, and the clause which prohibits 
morning performances. On both these heads it is productive of the most 
ridiculous anomalies. <A literary institution in London cannot give a 
recitation without a theatrical licence, which the Lord Chamberlain may, 
and generally does, refuse. A similar institution in the country gets a 
magistrate’s licence and performs anything it likes. Everyone present at 
amateur theatricals in a private house, if money is taken at the door for 
charitable or other purposes, is liable to be indicted for being present at or 
taking part in an unlicensed performance ; * and not only theatrical perform- 
ances but any entertainment of any conceivable sort, down even to Pepper's 
Ghost, in an unlicensed house, where money is paid at the door, is illegal, 
and every spectator can be fined. This presses very hardly on many kinds 
of establishments. In some London districts remote from the good class of 
theatres, and in which the inhabitants, though respectable and educated, are 
too poor to be able to afford the expense of going thither, the committees 
of lecture-halls and such like institutions gave dramatic performances by 
the pupils of their elocutionary classes and an actress or two engaged for 
the night. They were stopped by a notice from the Lord Chamberlain ; 
he would not give a theatrical licence, for the very good reason that he 
would have to grant one to every one who applied for it, and as it has 
been already stated, almost every entertainment coming under the mean- 
ing of the present Act, every attempt at amusement of that kind, however 
innocent or useful, must be given up or attempted illegally. This can 
be hardly the spirit of the law, for it is quite certain that these institutions, 
being utterly unfit for regular dramatic performances, and being entirely 
dissimilar in their objects and arrangements from music-halls, being in 
fact only semipublic, and a growth of recent years, were never taken into 
consideration when the present law was passed. 

The special licences which have been granted to a few of the so-called 
galleries of illustration, for instance, to German Reed, are a source of 
grievance to many, as, indeed, any such exceptions to the law must be. 
Regarding morning performances one word will suffice. The Act prohibits 





* There is a story that the Prince of Wales intended on one occasion to be 
present at some private theatricals given in aid of a charity. He was however 
warned that by doing so he rendered himself liable to be apprehended as a “ disorderly 
person” and fined. The Prince, against whom such a charge would indeed be ill- 
timed, decided on staying away. 
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under penalties any music or dancing or entertainments of the like kind 
before five o’clock in the afternoon. It is evaded daily at the Hanover 
Square and Willis’s and other rooms by the simple device of having 
patrons and subscribers, and by taking no money at the doors. A clause, 
which in olden times had its value, is utterly obsolete and absurd now ; 
it presses disagreeably, and to no purpose, on the public comfort and 
convenience, and is so constantly and easily evaded as to be absolutely a 
dead letter. 

I may best conclude this brief sketch of the proceedings of the com- 
mittee by giving the resolutions which were adopted, and the recommen- 
dations which were proposed. They resolved— 

That the censorship should not be discontinued, but that it should be 
extended as far as possible to the performances in music-halls and other 
places of entertainment, not only in the metropolis, but throughout Great 
3ritain, the double jurisdiction of the Lord Chamberlain and the justices 
being inconvenient and unsatisfactory. 

That under certain conditions as to site, public safety, &c., a licence 
for a new theatre in London should be granted without any reference to 
the question of competition with other establishments. 

That the licensing of a new theatre in the country should be by the 
Lord Chamberlain instead of, as heretofore, by the magistrates; but that 
these should still retain their present powers as regards both the renewal 
of licences and the regulations to be enforced. 

That the section of the present Act which empowers the excise to grant 
beer and spirit licences to all buildings licensed by the Lord Chamberlain 
or justices be repealed. 

That there be two different forms of licences: one by which drinks, 
refreshment, and tobacco, may be consumed in the auditorium ; the othcr 
by which such refreshments, &c., are prohibited. 

That the department of the Lord Chamberlain be so organized as to 
be able to deal efficiently with the new duties assigned to it; and that his 
decisions, as far as the original granting of licences is concerned, be subject 
to an appeal to the Home Secreiary. 

That apart from the question whether an identical form of licence 
should or ghould not be given to theatres and music-halls, it is not desirable 
to continue the existing restrictions which prevent music-halls from giving 
theatrical entertainments. 

That proprietors of music-halls and other similar places of entertain- 
ment in the country be placed on the same footing as regards licences as 
the proprictors of music-halls, &c., in the metropolis. 

That any new Act of Parliament relating to theatres, music-halls, &c., 
should render compulsory the inspection and survey of such places, ag 
regards stability of structure, due security against fire, ventilation, &c., 
and that regulations should be framed from time to time by the licensing 
authority for insuring the safety, comfort, and order of the public; which 
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regulations should receive the sanction of the Home Secretary of State, and 
be laid on the table of the House of Commons. 

That any applicant for permission to build or open a theatre or music- 
hall, &c., should furnish satisfactory security to the Lord Chamberlain. 

Lastly, that the provisions for enforcing the proper working of the 
law are insufficient and unsatisfactory, as there is no legal authority under 
which the police can take direct proceedings against unlicensed houses in 
which music and dancing are going on, although they are empowered to 
deal summarily with cases of unlicensed theatrical entertainments. 

From these resolutions it will be seen that the public will reap some 
benefits from this inquiry, more especially that portion of it which forms 
the bulk of the audiences at music-halls. The proprietors of these places 
of amusement have no doubt won the day. With extended powers they 
will be able to render their entertainments still more attractive ; and 
the managers of theatres will have to learn that free trade in matters of 
enjoyment must follow in the wake of free trade in other things. That 
the playgoing public may benefit by this competition must be the devout 
wish of all who, whilst keenly enjoying the ‘“histrionic art,” see with 
dismay the constantly increasing prices of admission, and are being driven, 
at least the poorer portion of them, from stalls to dress circle, and from 
the dress circle to the pit. 











